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Major fieldwork for this soil survey was done in the period 1960-63. Soil names and descriptions were 
approved in 1965. Unless otherwise indicated statements in the publication refer to conditions in the 
county in 1964. This suvey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service and the Univer- 


sity of Georgia, College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations; it is part of the technical 
assistance furnished to the Flint River Soil and Water Conservation District. 


HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY 


HIS SOIL SURVEY contains information 

that can be applied in managing farms and 
woodlands; in slewing sites for roads, ponds, 
buildings, or other structures; and in apprais- 
ing the value of tracts of land for agriculture, 
indiietry, or recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All the soils of Dougherty County are shown 
on the detailed map at the back of this survey. 
This map consists of many sheets that are made 
from aerial photographs. Each sheet is num- 
bered to correspond with a number shown on 
the Index to Map Sheets. . 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil areas 
are outlined and are identified by symbol. All 
areas marked with the same symbol are the 
same kind of soil. The soil symbol is inside the 
area if there is enough room; otherwise, it is 
outside and a pointer shows where the symbol 
belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be used 
to find information in the survey. This guide 
lists all of the soils of the county in alphabetic 
order by map symbol. It shows the page where 
each kind of soil is described and also the page 
for the capability unit, woodland suitability 
eroup, and wildlife ese ; . 

Individual colored maps showing the relative 
suitability or limitations of soils for many 
specific purposes other than for cultivated 
crops, woodland, and wildlife can be developed 
by using the soil map and information in the 
text. These interpretations can be developed by 
grouping the soils according to their suitability 
or limitation for a particular use. Translucent 
material can be used as an overlay over the soil 


map and colored to show soils that have the 
same limitation or suitability. For example, 
soils that have a slight limitation for a given 
use can be colored green, those with a moderate 
limitation can be colored yellow, and those with 
a severe limitation can be colored red. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
can learn about use and management of the soils 
from the soil descriptions and from the discus- 
sions of the interpretative groupings. 

Foresters and others can refer to the section 
“Use of Soils for Woodland,” where the soils of 
the county are grouped according to their suit- 
ability for trees. 

Game managers, sportsmen, and others con- 
cerned with wildlife will find information about 
soils and wildlife in the section “Use of Soils 
for Wildlife.” 

Community planners and others concerned 
with nonfarm development can read about the 
soil i that affect the choice of home- 
sites, industrial sites, schools, and parks in the 
section “Soil Interpretations for Nonfarm 
Uses.” 

Engineers and builders will find under “Use 
of Soils for Engineering” tables that give en- 
gineering descriptions of the soils in the county 
and that name soil features that affect engineer- 
ing practices and structures. 

ciencists and others can read about how the 
soils were formed and how they are classified in 
the section “Formation, Morphology, and 
Classification of the Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and others will find infor- 
mation about soils and their management in 
various parts of the text. 

Newcomers in Dougherty County may be es- 
pecially interested in the section “General Soil 
Map,” where broad patterns of soils are de- 
scribed. ‘They may also be interested in the sec- 
tion “Additional Facts About the County.” 


Cover pictures—At the top is a peanut crop in a terraced, 
contour-cultivated field on Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 
percent slopes; in the center is a natural stand of longleaf 

ine on Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes; at the 


ottom is a pasture of small grain and crimson clover in a 
pecan grove on Orengeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 
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EXPLANATION 
Series Year and Series Number 


Series year and number were dropped from all soil surveys sent to the printer after December 31, 1965, Many 
surveys, however, were then at such advanced stage of printing that it was not feasible to remove series year 
and number. Consequently, the last issues bearing series year and number will be as follows: 


Series 1957, No. 23, Las Vegas and Eldorado Series 1960, No. 31, Elbert County, Colo. (East- 
Valleys Area, Nev. ern Part) 

Series 1958, No. 84, Grand Traverse County, Series 1961, No. 42, Camden County, N.J. 
Mich. ; Series 1962, No. 18, Chicot County, Ark. 

Series 1959, No. 42, Judith Basin Area, Mont. Series 1963, No. 1, Tippah County, Miss. 


Series numbers will be consecutive in each series year, wp to and including the numbers shown. in the fore- 
going list. The soil survey for Tippah County, Miss., will be the last to have a series year and series number. 
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OUGHERTY COUNTY is in the southwestern 

part of Georgia (fig. 1) and is entirely within the 
Southern Coastal Plain Major Land Resource Area. 
Albany, the county seat and largest city, is on the Flint 
River near the northern boundary of the county. It is 
the trade center of southwestern Georgia and provides 
a ready market for the agricultural products of the 
county, According to the U.S. Census, about 74 per- 
cent of the population of the county lived in Albany in 
1960. 

The total land area of the county is 208,640 acres. 
More than 70 percent of the acreage is made up of soils 
that have a surface layer of sandy loam or of a sandier 
texture. Many of the soils have a moderately perme- 
able subsoil, but the range is from slowly permeable to 
rapidly permeable. About half the acreage consists of 
soils that have only slight limitations for use as residen- 
tial sites and industrial sites and for such recreational 
uses as campsites, intensive play areas, and picnic 
grounds. Most of the soils are productive of the locally 
grown crops if enough fertilizer is applied. 

Most of Dougherty County is level to gently sloping; 
only 5 percent has slopes of more than 5 percent. Most 
of the area west of the Flint River slopes gently to the 
south, and most of that east of the Flint River has 
slightly steeper slopes to the west and northwest. Ele- 
vations are generally higher along the northern bound- 
ary of the county than in other parts, but the highest 
elevation, 830 feet, is in the southeastern corner (22) + 


How This Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds 
of soils are in Dougherty County, where they are lo- 
cated, and how they can be used. 

They went into the county knowing they would like- 
ly find many soils they had already seen and perhaps 
some they had not. As they traveled over the county, 
they observed steepness, length, and shape of slopes; 
size and speed of streams; kinds of native plants or 
crops; kinds of rock; and many facts about the soils. 


*Ttalic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 63. 


They dug many holes to expose soil profiles. A pro- 
file is the sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a 
soil; it extends from the surface down into the parent 
material that has not been changed much by leaching 
or by roots of plants. The soil scientists made compar- 
isons among the profiles they studied, and they com- 
pared these profiles with those in counties nearby and 
in places more distant. ‘They classified and named the 
soils according to nationwide, uniform procedures. To 
use this survey efficiently, it is necessary to know the kinds 
of groupings most used in a local soil classification. 
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Figure 1,—Location of Dougherty County in Georgia. 
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2 SOIL SURVEY 


Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Fixcept for different texture in the surface lay- 
er, the major horizons of all the soils of one series are 
similar in thickness, arrangement, and other important 
characteristics. Each soil series is named for a town or 
other geographic feature near the place where_a soil of 
that series was first’ observed and mapped. Greenville 
and Tifton, for example, ave the names of two soil se- 
ries. All the soils in the United States having the same 
series name are essentially alike in those characteristics 
that affect their behavior in the natural, undisturbed 
landscape. Soils of one series can differ somewhat in 
texture of the surface soil and in slope, stoniness, or 
some other characteristic that affects use of the soils 
by man. 

Many soil series contain soils that differ in the tex- 
ture of their surface layer. According to such differ- 
ences in texture, separations called soil types are made. 
Within a series, all the soils having a surface layer of 
the same texture belong to one soil type. Greenville 
sandy loam and Greenville sandy clay loam are two 
soil types in the Greenville series. The difference in tex- 
ture of the surface layers is apparent from their names. 

Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of ero- 
sion, number and size of stones, or some other feature 
affecting their use, that practical suggestions about their 
management could not be made if they were shown on 
the soil map as one unit. Such soil types are divided 
into phases. The name of a soil phase indicates a fea- 
ture that affects management. For example, Greenville 
sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, is one of four 
phases of Greenville sandy loam, a soil type that has a 
slope range of 0 to 8 percent. : . 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils 
had been worked out, the soil scientists drew the bound- 
aries of the individual soils on aerial photographs. 
These photographs show woodlands, buildings, field 
borders, trees, and other details that help in drawing 
boundaries accurately. The soil map in the back of 
this survey was prepared from the aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping 
units. On most maps detailed enough to be useful in 
planning management of farms and fields, 2 mapping 
unit is nearly equivalent to a soil type or a phase of a 
soil type. It is not exactly equivalent, because it is not 
practical to show on such a map all the small, scattered 
bits of soil of some other kind that have been seen within 
an area that is dominantly of a recognized soil type or 
soil phase. _— 

In preparing some detailed maps, the soil scientists 
have a problem of delineating areas where different kinds 
of soils are so intricately mixed or occur in individual 
areas of such small size that it is not practical to show 
them separately on the map. They show such a mixture 
of soils as one mapping unit and call it a soil complex. 
Ordinarily, a complex is named for the major kinds of 
soils in it, for example, Cuthbert-Orangeburg complex. 
Another kind of mapping unit is the undifferentiated 
group, which consists of two or more soils that may 
occur together without regularity in pattern or relative 
proportion. The individual tracts of the component 
soils could be shown separately on the map, but the dif- 


ferences between the soils are so slight that the separa- 
tion is not important for the objectives of the soil survey. 
An example of an undifferentiated group is Dunbar, Iza- 
gora, and Bladen soils. 

Also, most surveys include areas in which the soil 
material is so rocky, so shallow, or so frequently worked 
by wind and water that it scarcely can be called soil. 
These areas are shown on the soil map like other map- 
ping units, but they are given descriptive names, such 
as ‘Swamp or Alluvial land, wet, and are called land 
types rather than soils. 

‘While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kinds 
of soils in other places are assembled. Data on yields 
of crops under defined practices are assembled from farm 
records and from field or plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soils. Yields under defined management are 
estimrated for all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, and delineated on the map, 
and the laboratory data and yield data have been as- 
sembled. The mass of detailed information then needs 
to be organized in such a way that it is readily useful 
to different groups of readers, among them farmers, 
managers of woodland, engineers, and homeowners. 
Grouping soils that are similar in suitability for each 
specified use is the method of organization commonly 
used in the soil surveys. On the basis of the yield 
and practice tables and other data, the soil scientists set 
up trial groups. They test these groups by further study 
and by consultation with farmers, agronomists, engineers, 
and others, and then adjust the groups according to the 
results of their studies and consultation. Thus, the 
groups that are finally evolved reflect up-to-date knowl- 
edge of the soils and their behavior under present meth- 
ods of use and management. 


General Soil Map 


This general soil map at the back of this survey shows, 
in color, the soil associations in Dougherty County, A 
soil association is a landscape that has a distinctive 
proportional pattern of soils. It normally consists of 
one or more major soils and at least one minor soil, and 
it is named for the major soils. The soils in one asso- 
ciation may occur in another, but in a different pattern. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people 
who want a general idea of the soils in a county, who 
want to compare different parts of a county, or who want 
to know the location of large tracts that are suitable for 
a certain kind of farming or other land use. Such a 
map is not suitable for planning the management of a 
farm or field, because the soils in any one association 
ordinarily differ in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, and 
other characteristics that affect management. 

The eight associations in Dougherty County are de- 
scribed in this section. More detailed information about, 
the individual soils in each association can be obtained 
by stndying the detailed map and by reading the section 
“Descriptions of the Soils.” 
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1. Orangeburg-Red Bay-Grady association 


Deep, well-drained soils that have a subsoil of yellowish- 
ved to dark-red sandy clay loam and are on broad wndu- 
lating uplands; and poorly drained, grayish soils m 
depressions 


This association consists chiefly of broad, undulating 
upland areas that have slopes of less than 5 percent. 
There are few streams, and the excess surface water 
from a large part of the acreage drains into depressions 
that have no natural outlets. This association makes up 
about 86 percent of the county. 

The dominant soils of the upland areas are the Orange- 
burg and Red Bay soils, which are deep, ave well drained, 
and have a surface layer of loamy sand and a subsoil 
of sandy clay loam or sandy loam. ‘The Orangeburg 
soils have a yellowish-brown to dark grayish-brown 
surface layer and a yellowish-red or red subsoil. The 
Red Bay soils have a dark reddish-brown or dark-brown 
surface layer and a red or dark-red subsoil. The Grady 
soils are in the depressions. They are poorly drained 
and have a very dark gray surface layer and a gray 
clayey subsoil mottled with ved and brown. 

The minor soils of the upland areas are the well- 
drained Wagram soils and the sandy, somewhat exces- 
sively drained Eustis soils. On the larger flats are the 
somewhat poorly drained Lynchburg soils. 

The Orangeburg soils make up about 50 percent of 
association 1; the Red Bay soils, 20 percent; the Grady 
soils, 12 percent; and the Wagram, Eustis, Lynchburg, 
and other minor soils, about 18 percent. 

Most of this association has been cleared, and 60 per- 
cent of it is cultivated. Of the remaining acreage, about 
a third is pasture, a third is woodland, and a third has 
been built up for nonfarm uses. West of the Flint 
River ave mostly Jarge plantations that are managed 
for wildlife production; east of the river are general 
farms that range from a few acres to several hundred 
acres in size. Pecans, corn, peanuts, and cotton are the 
principal crops. A large acreage is used for raising beef 
cattle. 

The well-drained soils of this association are suited 
to many uses. They are well suited to many crops grown 
in the area, and they are also suitable for residential 
development, industrial development, trafficways, and 
such recreational uses as campsites, picnic areas, inten- 
sive play areas, and golf fairways. 


2. Greenville-Grady association 


Deep, well-drwined soils that have a subsoi of dark-red 
sandy clay and are on broad undulating uplands, and 
poorly drained, grayish soils in depressions 


This association consists chiefly of broad, undulating 
upland aveas that have slopes of less than 5 percent. 
There are few streams, and the excess surface water from 
a large part. of the acreage drains into depressions that 
have no natural outlets. This association makes up 
about 82 percent of the county. 

The dominant soils of the upland areas are the Green- 
ville soils, which are well drained. In most areas these 
soils have a surface layer of dark reddish-brown sandy 
loam, but in some of the more eroded areas the surface 


layer is sandy clay loam. The subsoil is dark-red sandy 
clay. The Grady soils are in the depressions. They 
are poorly drained and have a very dark gray surface 
layer and a gray clayey subsoil mottled with red and 
brown. 

The minor soils of the upland areas are the well- 
drained Tifton soils, which have a considerable number 
of iron concretions on the surface and throughout the 
profile, and the Orangeburg soils, which do not have 
so red a surface layer or so clayey a subsoil as the 
Greenville soils. On some of the larger flats are the 
somewhat poorly drained Lynchburg soils. 

The Greenville soils make up about 70 percent of asso- 
ciation 2; the Grady soils, 19 percent; and the Tifton, 
Orangeburg, Lynchburg, and other soils together, about 
11 percent. 

Most of the acreage is in large plantations that are 
managed as hunting preserves and for general farming. 
Smaller farms are used for raising beef cattle, for grow- 
ing cultivated crops, or for a combination of the two, 
The principal crops are corn, cotton, peanuts, oats, and 
pecans. A large acreage in the southwestern corner of 
the county is owned by a paper company and has been 
planted to pine trees, 

The well-drained soils of this association are suited 
to many uses. They are well suited to many crops grown 
in the area, and they are also suitable for residential 
development, industrial development, and trafficways, 
and for such recreational uses as campsites, picnic areas, 
intensive play areas, and golf fairways. 


3. Swamp-Alluvial land association 


Very poorly drained or poorly drained loamy and 
sandy alluvwwm covered with water or wet most of the 
year 


This association is in the western half of the county 
and consists of nearly level areas on flood plains, mostly 
along Chickasawhatchee Creek, Kiokee Creek, and Coo- 
leewahee Creek. Most areas are flooded frequently for 
long periods in winter and in spring. In places the 
creeks have no definite channel but consist of several 
small, meandering streams. This association makes up 
about 10 percent of the county. 

Swamp, Alluvial land, and the Dunbar soils are dom- 
inant in this association. The surface layer varies 
greatly in color, texture, and consistence, and the sub- 
soil is gray to yellowish-brown, sticky clay in most 
places. 

The minor soils of this association are the moderately 
well drained Izagora soils and the poorly drained Bla- 
den soils. 

Swamp makes about 60 percent of association 3; Al- 
luvial land, 12 percent; the Dunbar soils, 10 percent; 
and the Izagora, Bladen, and other minor soils about 
18 percent. 

Most of this association is woodland consisting of cut- 
over hardwoods and an understory of water-tolerant 
vines, ferns, shrubs, and other water-tolerant plants. 

The soils of this association are suited to woodland 
and wildlife. They have severe limitations for cultiva- 
tion and for use as homesites, industrial sites, traffic- 
ways, campsites, picnic areas, and intensive play areas. 
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4. Tifton-Carnegie association 


Weill-drained, pebbly soils that have a subsoil of yellow- 
ish-brown to red sandy clay loam or sandy clay and are on 
gently rolling uplands 


This association is in the eastern part of the county 
and consists chiefly of gently rolling wpland areas that 
have slopes of less than 5 percent. It makes up about 
6 percent of the county. 

The dominant soils are the Tifton and Carnegie soils, 
which are well drained, contain pebbles, and have a 
surface layer of sandy loam and a subsoil of sandy 
clay loam to sandy clay. The Tifton soils have a gray- 
ish-brown or dark grayish-brown surface layer and a 
yellowish-brown to red subsoil. The Carnegie soils have 
a brown surface layer and a yellowish-red or red sub- 
soil and are mottled at a depth of 18 to 26 inches. 

The minor soils of this association are the somewhat 
poorly drained Lynchburg soils, the moderately well 
drained Sawyer soils, the well drained Norfolk soils, 
the poorly drained Grady soils, and the somewhat poorly 
drained S useueliarinn soils. The Sawyer and Susque- 
hanna soils have a sticky, plastic, clayey subsoil. 

The Tifton soils make up about 45 percent of asso- 
ciation 4; the Carnegie soils, 17 percent; and the Lynch- 
burg, Sawyer, Norfolk, Grady, Susquehanna, and other 
minor soils, about 88 percent. 

Most of this association has been cleared, and about 
70 percent is cultivated. Of the remaining acreage, 
about half is used for pasture and half for woodland. 
Most of the acreage is in owner-operated general farms 
that range from a few acres to several hundred acres in 
size. Corn, peanuts, and cotton are the principal crops. 
Beef cattle are raised, and pecans are grown on most. 
farms. 

The well-drained soils of this association are suited 
to many uses. They are well suited to many crops grown 
in the area and are highly productive. Much of the 
acreage has no more than moderate limitations for use 
as residential sites, industrial sites, and trafficways, and 
for such recreational uses as campsites and picnic areas. 


5. Izagora-Dunbar-Flint association 


Nearly level, moderately well drained or somewhat poor- 
ly drained soils that have a clayey or loamy subsoil and 
are on stream terraces 


This association consists chiefly of nearly level soils 
on terraces along the Flint River, Piney Woods Creel, 
and Dry Creek. It makes up about 6 percent of the 
county. Some areas are subject to flooding. 

The dominant soils are the Izagora, Dunbar, and 
Flint. The Izagora soils, which are moderately well 
drained, have a pale-brown to very dark grayish-brown 
surface layer and a subsoil of yellow or yellowish-brown 
sandy clay loam that is mottled with red, brown, and 
gray in the lower part. The Dunbar soils, which are 
somewhat poorly drained, have a dark grayish-brown 
surface layer and a subsoil of light yellowish-brown or 
yellowish-brown sandy clay or silty clay mottled with 
red, brown, yellow, and gray. The Flint soils, which 
are moderately well drained, have a surface layer of 
dark grayish-brown, brown, or dark-brown fine sandy 


loam and a yellowish-brown to yellowish-red clayey 
subsoil that is mottled in the lower half. 

The minor soils consist of the poorly drained Bladen 
soils, which have a dark-gray surface layer and a sub- 
soil of gray clay or sandy clay; the well-drained, sandy 
Wagram soils; and areas of Alluvial land, which are wet 
and consist of recent alluvium that varies greatly in 
color, texture, and consistence. 

The Izagora soils make up about 42 percent of asso- 
ciation 5; the Dunbar soils, 80 percent; the Flint soils, 
16 percent; and the Bladen, Wagram, and other minor 
soils and Alluvial land, about 12 percent. 

About 40 percent of the acreage has been cleared. 
About a third of this is used for cultivated crops, a 
third is used as pasture, and a third has been built up 
for nonfarm uses. The remaining acreage is in cutover 
timber, mostly pine. 

The soils of this association are suitable for wood- 
land, pasture, and wildlife; they are suited to only a few 
crops. Much of the acreage has severe limitations for 
use as homesites, industrial sites, traflicways, campsites, 
picnic areas, and intensive play areas. 


6. Lakeland-Eustis association 


Deep, somewhat eaucessively drained or eacessively 
drained sandy soils in broad undulating areas 


This association consists chiefly of sandy soils that 
have slopes of Icss than 5 percent. There are few 
streams, and the excess surface water from a large part 
of the acreage drains into depressions that have no nat- 
ural outlets. This association makes up about 5 percent 
of the county. 

The dominant soils are the Lakeland and Eustis soils. 
The Lakeland soils, which are excessively drained, have 
a surface layer of dark grayish-brown to very dark 
grayish-brown sand over very pale brown to_yellow- 
ish-brown sandy material. The Eustis soils, which are 
somewhat excessively drained, have a dark grayish- 
brown to dark grayish-brown sandy surface layer over 
brown to yellowish-red loamy sand. 

The minor soils are the well-drained Orangeburg and 
Norfolk soils, the somewhat poorly drained Lynchburg 
soils, and the Wagram soils, which are less sandy than 
the Lakeland soils. 

The Lakeland soils make up about 45 percent of as- 
sociation 6; the Eustis soils, about 30 percent; and the 
Orangeburg, Norfolk, Lynchburg, and other minor soils, 
about 25 percent. 

Most of this association has been cleared and is cul- 
tivated. All of the acreage in the southwestern part 
of the county is owned by a paper company and has 
been planted to pine trees. Of the acreage in the north- 
central part of the county, some is cultivated and some 
has been developed as subdivisions. On the east side of 
the river and on the outskirts of Albany there is about 400 
acres of deep sand that supports little vegetation. 

If the sandy soils of this association are used for cul- 
tivated crops or pasture, only fair to poor yields of 
crops can be expected. Much of the acreage has moder- 
ate limitations for use as homesites, industrial sites, 
trafficways, campsites, picnic areas, and intensive play 
areas, 
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7. Lynchburg-Irvington-Goldsboro association 


Nearly level, somewhat poorly drained or moderately 
well drained loamy soils on uplands 


This association consists chiefly of upland areas that 
have slopes of less than 2 percent. It makes up about 4 
percent of the county. 

The dominant soils are the Lynchburg soils, which 
are somewhat poorly drained, and the Irvington and 
Goldsboro soils, which are moderately well drained. The 
Lynchburg soils have a surface layer of gray to dark 
grayish-brown sandy loam and a subsoil of yellow or 
pale-yellow sandy loam or sancly clay loam mottled with 
light gray and yellowish brown. The Irvington soils 
have a surface layer of dark-brown or very dark grayish- 
brown. sandy loam and a subsoil of yellowish-brown or 
strong-brown sandy clay loam mottled with yellow and 
brown in the lower part. These soils have many small 
concretions of iron and manganese on the surface and 
throughout the profile. The concretions in the lower 
part of the subsoil are cemented together. The Goldsboro 
soils have a surface layer of dark grayish-brown or very 
dark grayish-brown sandy loam and a subsoil of yellow- 
ish-brown sandy clay loam mottled with strong brown 
and pale yellow in the lower part. 

The mimor soils are the poorly drained Grady soils, the 
well-drained Norfolk soils, and the well-drained, pebbly 
Tifton soils. 

The Lynchburg soils make up about 85 percent of asso- 
ciation 7; the Irvington soils, 30 percent; the Goldsboro 
soils, 22 percent; and the Grady, Norfolk, Tifton, and 
other minor soils, about 13 percent. 

Most of this association in the western part of the 
county is used for pine timber, but there are hardwood 
trees In some areas, About half the acreage in the east- 
ern part of the county is in timber, and the other half is 
used for pasture and cultivated crops. 

The soils of this association, if adequately drained, are 
highly productive. They are suited to pasture, woodland, 
and wildlife. Because of their seasonal high water table, 
they have moderate or severe limitations for use as resi- 
dential or industrial sites, traflicways, campsites, picnic 
areas, and. intensive play areas, 


8 Dunbar-Izagora-Bladen association 


Moderately well drained to poorly drained, frequently 
flooded soils along the Flint River 


This association consists of level to gently sloping areas 
on the flood plains of the Flint River. It is frequently 
flooded, but usually only for a few days at a time. This 
association makes up about 1 percent of the county. 

The dominant soils are the Dunbar, Izagora, and Bla- 
den. The Dunbar soils, which are somewhat poorly 
drained, have a surface layer of dark grayish-brown 
loamy sand to loam and a subsoil of light yellowish- 
brown or yellowish-brown sandy clay or silty clay mot- 
tled with gray, brown, yellow, and red. The Izagora 
soils, which are moderately well drained, have a surface 
layer of pale-brown to very dark grayish-brown loamy 
fine sand or sandy loam and a subsoil of yellow or yellow- 


ish-brown sandy clay loam. The Bladen soils, which are 
poorly drained, have a dark gray to very dark grayish- 
brown surface layer and a predominantly gray clayey 
subsoil mottled with red and brown. 

The minor components of this association are the mod- 
erately well drained Flint soils and poorly drained Allu- 
vial land, which is along the smaller drainageways. 

The Dunbar soils make up about 40 percent of associa- 
tion 8; the Izagora soils, 23 percent; the Bladen soils, 23 
percent; and the Flint soils and other minor soils and 
Alluvial land, about 14 percent. 

Because of the flood hazard, a high water table, and a 
clayey subsoil, the soils of this association are mostly in 
native vegetation, which consists of hardwoods. They 
have severe limitations for cultivation and for use as 
homesites, industrial sites, trafficways, campsites, picnic 


‘areas, and intensive play areas. They are suitable for 


woodland and wildlife. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


In this section the soils of Dougherty County are de- 
scribed in detail. The procedure is to describe first each 
soil series and then the mapping units in that series. 
Thus, to get full information on any one mapping unit, 
it is necessary to read the description of that unit and 
also the description of the soil series to which it belongs. 

The description of the soil series includes a description 
of a profile that is considered representative of all the 
soils of the series. If the profile of a given mapping unit 
differs from this typical profile, the differences are stated 
in the description of the mapping unit, unless they are 
apparent from the name of the mapping unit. Many of 
the more common terms used in describing the soil series 
and mapping units are defined in the Glossary, and some 
are defined in the section “How This Survey Was Made.” 

The approximate acreage and proportionate extent of 
the soils are shown in table 1. At the back of this survey 
is the “Guide to Mapping Units,” which lists the map- 
ping units in the county and shows the capability unit, 
the woodland suitability group, and the wildlife group 
each mapping unit is in and the page where each of these 
groups is described. 


Albany Series 


The Albany series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
sandy soils on level or slightly depressed uplands, These 
soils have a surface layer of sand that is dark gray or 
very dark gray in the upper part and light brownish gray 
in the lower part. Beneath the surface layer is pale- 
brown or light yellowish-brown sand or loamy sand. 
This extends to a depth of 40 to 60 inches and is under- 
lain by sandy clay loam. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are strongly acid. Permeability is 
rapid, and the available water capacity of the uppermost 
3 feet is low. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Tasie 1.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


Soil Area Extent Soil Area | Extent 

Acres Percent : Alcres Percent 
Albany sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes___..--.---- 550 . 3 || Luey loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_...----| 1, 245 0.6 
Alhiwisl land, Web.< onc. ceecnc caw en secestex 3, 365 1.6 || Lucy loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 2, 840 14 
Americus loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes___- 645 .3 |} Luey loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 240 wd 
Bladen loam a cnccelsc cece se uecesecueees 2, 290 1.1 j) Lynchburg sandy loam, 0 to 2 pereent slopes..-| 4, 340 | 2.1 
Carnegie sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, Marlboro sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes___- 430 | 2 

OLOdeOn.- 2 -se seco vse sess sdeweeebeeneee 1, 295 . 6 || Norfolk loamy sand, Q to 2 percent slopes _- --- 945 .5 
Carnegie sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 pereent slopes___.-| 1, 540 .7 

GPOd0d ... nen odes seceteseceb rence avecsces 780 . 4 || Ocilla loamy sands, 0 to 2 percent slopes 980 an 
Cuthbert-Orangeburg complex, 5 to 8 percent Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes..} 11, 890 5.7 

slopes crodéds. = 22.2. souesseecsose- cate 110 (1) Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 pereent slopes._| 19, 235 9, 2 
Cuthbert-Orangeburg complex, 12 to 17 per- Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

CCH AlOpeszsceckctec see se ese se Hooke ek 290 oA CTONCO se eb ee ea Caer ese neues Baw 7, 020 3.4 
Dunbar, Izagora, and Bladen soils._-..------- 5, 775 2.8 || Orangeburg loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
Dunbar-Izagora-Bladen complex... -.-------- 2, 600 1.2 Qroded eee cence teen ehosue aes 960 525, 
Ditie lindes sc. ceneccekcecscaceseeedueee es 445 .2 || Pelham loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes____-- 425 22 
Eustis loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes... -—- 5, 420 2.6 |} Red Bay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__--| 6, 185 2.9 
Eustis loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes_._-_—- _ 240 .1 || Red Bay loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

Flint fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 pereent slopes.__-] 1, 850 9 CHOU ic ee ee eee sate tena e ates 8, 605 4.1 
Flint fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes---- 335 .2 || Red Bay loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
Goldsboro sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__-| 3, 150 1.5 (OdCd 2 cen os ee eL eee enero soteuen secs 255 eal 
Grady clay loam___..---------------------- 11, 350 5.4 |) Sawyer-Susquehanna cobbly loamy sands, 0 to 
Grady soilS..cccucutososcetosenéeca seas ecen 8, 100 3.9 5 percent slopes-_...------..-.----------- 525 ae 
Greenville sandy clay loam, 2 to 5 percent Sawyer-Susquehanna cobbly loamy sands, 2 to 

slopes, severcly croded_.------------------ 4, 875 2.3 8 percent slopes, eroded __ 370 ao 
Greenville sandy clay loam, 5 to 8 percent Sawyer-Susquehanna loamy sands, 2 to 5 per- 

slopes, severely eroded__.___-..----------- 5, 120 2.4 cent slopes, eroded___.__-..-----.-.-------- 735 4 
Greenville sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes._.; 8, 920 4.3 || Swamp_____------------------------- _-| 12, 870 6. 2 
Greenville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes___| 12, 910 6.2 || Tifton sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes____--- 600 £3 
Greenville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_...---] 3, 040 14 

QTOdCd cco wacko skeet ewe Sandee eeeees 16, 300 7.8 || Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_| 3, 525 17 
Greenville sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, Tifton sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_ 690 3 

OFOROd 2 oe feeding aoe cee se 1, 925 .9 || Wagram loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes..--- 2, 905 14 
Irvington sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 3, 530 1.7 || Wagram loamy sand, 2 to 5. percent slopes_-..-| 1, 280 .6 
Izagora-Dunbar loamy fine sands 5, 380 2.6 — 
Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. —-------- 5, 565 2.7 Total 22s nswsce estes esee dood 208, 640 100. 0 
Loeal alluvial land_...---------------------- 1, 900 OF 

1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
The Albany soils occur with the Wagram, Hustis, and A&B—33 to 46 inches light yellowish-brown (10YR_ 6/4) 


Pelham soils. They are lighter colored than the Wag- 
ram soils and are Jess well drained. The Albany soils 
are lighter colored and are less well drained than the 
Eustis soils. They are less wet than the Grady soils, 
which also occur in depressions, and they have a less 
clayey subsoil. 

Representative profile, located 134 miles east of the 
Hardup Road and 284 miles north of the Baker County 
line on Blue Springs Plantation: 


AlJ—O to 4 inches, very dark gray (10YR 38/1) sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many grass 
roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 3 to 
6 inches thick. 

Al2g—4. to 10 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5 6/2) sand; 
single grain; loose; common grass roots; strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

A2ig—10 to 21 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/8) sand; few, 
fine, distinct, gray mottles; single grain to weak, 
fine, granular structure; loose; few grass roots; 
strongly acid; common, clean, medium sand grains; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 10 to 14 inches thick. ~ 

A22g--21 to 33 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/8) sand; few, 
fine, distinet, gray mottles, and few, fine, faint, yel- 
lowish-brown mottles; weak, fine, granular struec- 
ture; loose; strongly acid; common, clean, medium 
sand grains; clear, smooth boundary. 10 to 14 inches 
thick. 


sand; common, fine, distinct, light brownish-gray 
mottles; single grain; about 15 percent small balls, 
¥% to 1 inch in diameter, of very pale brown (10YR 
7/8) sandy loam; sand is loose, and sandy loam is 
friable; strongly acid; some coating and bridging 
of sand grains; gradual, wavy boundary. 8 to 20 
inches thick. 

B2ite—46 to 58 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky strne- 
ture; friable; pockets of sandy loam and few, fine, 
faint, yellowish-brown motiles; some clay films in 
pores; sand grains coated and bridged; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 6 to 18 inches thick. 

B22tg—58 to 86 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) sandy 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; pockets of massive sandy clay 
and few, fine, faint, yellowish-red mottles; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 12 to 36 
inches thick. 

B23tg—86 to 92 inches +, light brownish-gray (1OYR 6/2) 
sandy loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky strue- 
ture that breaks readily to fine granular; very fri- 
Hage contains balls of sandy clay loam; very strong- 
y acid. 


The Albany soils occur as small areas, mostly in the 


south-central part of the county. They are not well suited 
to cultivated crops or pasture plants, because of their 


sandy texture. 


Only a small acreage has been cleared. 


The natural vegetation consists of pine and hardwoods. 
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Albany sand, 0 te 2 percent slopes (AdAj)—This soil 
occurs as small areas, mostly in the south-central part of 
the county. It has a surface layer of dark-gray or very 
dark gray sand. Sandy clay loam is at a depth of about 
40 to 60 inches. 

Although this soil has a thick root zone, it is not well 
suited to cultivated crops or pasture, because it is sandy. 
Only a little of it is cultivated. The vegetation consists 
mostly of scattered pines and oaks. 

Included in mapping were areas where the sandy clay 
loam is at a depth of only 30 inches and areas where the 
subsurface layers are gray or light brownish gray. These 
inclusions make up as much as 30 percent of the mapped 
areas of this soil. 


Alluvial Land 


Alluvial land, wet (Avp], occurs as narrow strips along 
small streams. The slope range is 0 to 2 percent. 

This land type is made up of soil material washed 
from upland areas. It is wet most of the time because 
it is frequently flooded and poorly drained. At the 
surface is a 10- to 45-inch layer of very dark gray to 
dark-brown fine sandy loam or loamy sand that contains 
a large amount of organic matter. This is underlain in 
places by 10 to 80 inches of light-gray or light yellowish- 
brown sand or loamy sand. These layers of alluvium 
are changed by each new flood. Beneath the recent 
alluvium is sandy clay or sandy clay loam that is gray 
or mottled gray, brown, and yellow. 

This land type is, not well suited to cultivated crops 
because it is wet. It is better suited to timber than to 
pasture, but if drained it can be used for pasture. 

Included in mapping were some areas where gray or 
mottled gray, brown, and yellow sandy clay or sandy 
clay loam is at a depth of less than 18 inches. 


Americus Series 


The Americus series consists of deep, somewhat ex- 
cessively drained, sandy soils on level to very gently 
sloping uplands. These soils have a surface layer of 
dark reddish-brown or dark-brown loamy sand 8 to 16 
inches thick. Beneath this, to a depth of several feet, 
is dark-red or red loamy sand, Sand occurs at a depth 
of 6 or 7 feet in most places, 

These soils. are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are strongly acid. Permeability is 
moderately rapid, and the available water capacity is 
low. 

The Americus soils occur with the Red Bay, Orange- 
burg, and Enstis soils. They are sandy to a greater 
depth than the Red Bay and Orangeburg soils. The 
Americus soils are much like the Eustis soils in texture, 
but they are much redder thoughout the profile. 

Representative profile, located 300 yards south of the 
Lee County line and 550 yards east of the railroad 
tracks : 

Ap—O to 8 inches, dark reddish-brown (5¥R 8/2) loamy sand; 
wenk, fine, granular structure; very friable; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 10 inches thiek. 

A2—S8 to 11 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 8/4) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 

245-890—67-——2 


very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 2 to 6 
inches thick. 

B2it—11 to 40 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) loamy sand; 
moderate, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 10 to 
40 inches thick. 

B22t—40 to 70 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) loamy sand; moder- 
ate, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 10 to 40 
inches thick. 

IIC—70 to 96 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8) sand; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; very strongly 
acid. 

The Americus soils occur mostly in a strip through 
the center of the county, generally within 3 miles of the 
Flint River. About 65 percent of the acreage that once 
was cleared and cultivated is now idle or is used for 
pasture or has reverted to natural vegetation. The nat- 
ural vegetation consists of hardwoods and oe 

Americus loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes (ArB).— 
The surface layer of this soil is dark reddish-brown 
loamy sand, and the subsurface layers, to a depth of 
70 inches, are dark-red ior red loamy sand. Commonly, 
below a depth of about 70 inches is red sand. 

This soil has a thick root zone and can be cultivated 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. Although 
it is droughty, it is suited to many crops. Runoff is slow, 
and consequently the hazard of evosion is only slight. 


Bladen Series 


The Bladen series consists of poorly drained soils that 
developed in fine sediments on nearly level terraces along 
the larger streams. These soils are flooded occasionally. 
They have a surface layer of dark-gray to very dark 
grayish-brown loam that commonly has fine, dark 
yellowish-brown mottles and a subsoil of very firm, gray 
clay or heavy sandy clay mottled with yellowish red, 
strong brown, yellowish brown, and light reddish brown. 

These soils are low or moderate in natural fertility. 
Permeability is very slow, and the available water ca- 
pacity is medium. 

The Bladen soils occur with the Dunbar and Taagora 
soils. They are more poorly drained than the Dunbar 
soils, which have either a pale-yellow or a mottled sub- 
soil. The Bladen soils are finer textured throughout 
than the Izagora soils, and they ave more poorly drained 
and have less distinct horizons. 

Representative profile, located in a wooded area 700 
yards east of the junction of Slappey Drive and Georgia 
Highway 91: 

O1—1 inch to 0, partly decomposed leaves and twigs. 

A—0O to 8 inches, dark-gray. (10YR 4/1) loam; common, 
fine, distinct, dark yellowish-brown mottles; moder- 
ate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, slightly sticky when wet; very strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

B21tg—8 to 65 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) clay; many, medium, 
prominent, yellowish-brown mottles; strong, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; very firm when moist, 
very sticky when wet; strongly acid; diffuse, broken 
boundary. 15 to 60 inches thick. 

B22tg—65 to 96 inches, grayish-brown (1OYR 5/2) clay; 
many, medium, prominent, strong-brown mottles; 
strong, medium, angular blocky structure; very firm 
when moist, sticky when wet; strongly acid. 15 to 
40 inches thick. 
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The Bladen soils occur as rather large areas along the 
Flint River, Cooleewahee Creek, and Chickasawhatchee 
Creek. They are not well suited to cultivated crops 
because they are wet and are difficult to drain. Most 
of the acreage has reverted to natural vegetation, which 
consists of hardwoods. 

Bladen loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (BiA) —The surface 
layer of this soil is dark-gray, mottled, friable loam, and 
the subsoil, to a depth of 65 inches, is gray, mottled, very 
firm clay. Below a depth of 65 inches, the clay is grayish 
brown. 

This soil is not well suited to cultivated crops, because 
it is excessively wet. A small acreage has been cleared 
and is used for pasture, but it is only fair for this use. 
Most of the acreage remains in native vegetation. ; 

Included in the areas mapped are some areas of soils 
that have a surface layer of clay loam, silty clay loam, 
or sandy loam, underlain by gray clay or heavy sandy 
clay mottled with red, brown, and yellow. In some 
places there is sand. below the clay, at a depth of 4 feet 
or more. Also included are some areas of soils that are 
mildly alkaline in the lower part of the B horizon. 


Carnegie Series 


The Carnegie series consists of well-drained, pebbly 
soils on uplands. If not eroded, these soils have a sur- 
face layer of brown sandy loam and a subsoil of yellow- 
ish-brown to red sandy clay loam or clay loam mottled 
at a depth of 18 to 26 inches. Tron concretions are 
numerous throughout the profile. Slopes of 2 to 5 per- 
cent predominate. ; . 

These soils are low or moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderately slow, and the available water 
capacity is medium. 

The Carnegie soils occur with the Greenville, Orange- 
burg, and Tifton soils, but they contain more iron con- 
eretions than the Greenville and Orangeburg soils. They 
have a less red surface layer than the Greenville soils. 
The Carnegie soils have finer textured materials in the 
B horizon than the Orangeburg soils. The subsoil of 
the Carnegie soils is less well developed than that of the 
Tifton soils. 

Representative profile, located % mile west of the 
Worth County line and 24% miles south of the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps Supply Center (north side of Johnson Road) : 

Apen—O0 to 4 inches, brown (10¥R 4/3) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable when moist; 
many small iron concretions; strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 2 to 5 inches thick. 

B2lten—4 to 22 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy 
elay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist, slightly hard when 
dry, slightly sticky when wet; many small iron 
coneretions; few clay films on the surfaces of peds 
and around the pebbles; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 10 to 22 inches thick. 

B22t—22 to 382 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct, red (2.5YR 4/8) and 
light-gray mottles; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm in place but crushes to a 
friable mass; slightly hard when dry, slightly sticky 
when wet; soft plinthite and few soft iron concre- 
tions; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth bound- 
ary. 8 to 14 inches thick. 


B23t—82 to 50 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8), 
red (2.5¥R 4/8), and light-gray (25Y 7/2) sandy 
clay loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
firm in place but crushes to a friable mass; slightly 
sticky when wet; soft plinthite and few small, soft 
iron concretions; very strongly acid. 

The Carnegie soils occur as small areas in the eastern 
part of the county. Most of the acreage has been culti- 
vated, but a considerable acreage is now used for pas- 
ture. The natural vegetation consists of pine and hard- 
woods. 

Carnegie sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(CoB2).—This soil has a moderately thick root zone and is 
suited to many crops. The response to management is 
only fair. Runoff is rapid, and consequently the erosion 
hazard is severe. 

Included in mapping were many small areas where 
mottles are less than 18 inches from the surface and some 
areas where mottles are not less than 26 inches from the 
surface. In places a few siliceous rock fragments 4 to 
12 inches in diameter are on the surface and scattered 
throughout the profile. Also included are some cultivated 
areas where the plow layer is generally a mixture of the 
original A horizon and the upper part of the B horizon 
and some where the plow layer is entirely in the B horizon, 
Other inclusions are areas where the subsoil is sandy clay 
and areas where there are shallow gullies and a few deeper 
gullies. 

Carnegie sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(CoC2}.—This soil has a surface layer of brown sandy loam 
2 to 4 inches thick and a subsoil of yellowish-brown to 
ved sandy clay loam that is mottle free in the upper- 
most 10 to 22 inches. Runoff is rapid, and consequently 
the erosion hazard is severe. 

Although it has a moderately thick root zone, this soil 
is not well suited to cultivated crops. Part of it is idle, 
and part Is used for pasture. 

Included in mapping were many small areas where 
mottles are less than 18 mches from the surface and some 
areas where they are not less than 26 inches from the 
surface. In places a few siliceous rock fragments 4 to 
12 inches in diameter are scattered over the surface and 
throughout the profile. Also included are cultivated areas 
im which the plow layer is a mixture of the original A 
horizon and part of the upper B horizon. Other inclu- 
sions are areas that have a subsoil of sandy clay and areas 
where there are shallow gullies and a few deeper gullies. 


Cuthbert Series 


The Cuthbert series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on uplands, These soils have a surface layer of 
brown to very dark grayish-brown sandy loam or loamy 
sand underlain in places by a thin layer of light yel- 
lowish-brown. or brownish-yellow sandy loam. Beneath 
this is strong-brown to red sandy clay to clay mottled 
with yellow, brown, red, and gray. 

These soils are low or moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are strongly acid. 
The root zone is shallow. Permeability is slow. 

The Cuthbert soils occur with the Orangeburg, Saw- 
yer, and Eustis soils. They have a thinner, more clayey 
B horizon than the Orangeburg soils. The Cuthbert 
soils have a less sticky and less plastic subsoil than the 
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Sawyer soils and a finer textured subsoil than the Eustis 
soils. 

Representative profile, located 50 feet south of the nat- 
ural gasoline and half a mile west of the Flint River: 


A1—0 to 5 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable 
when moist; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
3 to 7 inches thick. 

A2—5 to 9 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable when 
moist; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 1 
inch to 8 inches thick, 

R2t—9 to 18 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/8) sandy clay; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard when dry, firm when moist, slightly 
sticky when wet: few clay films on surfaces of peds: 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 4 to 12 
inches thick. 

C1—18 to 24 inches, yellowish-red (BYR 4/8) silty clay with 
common, medium, distinet, very pale brown and red 
mottles; massive; slightly hard when dry, firm 
when moist, slightly sticky when wet; very strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 8S to 16 inches thick. 

C2—24 to 35 inches, mottled yellowish-red (5YR 5/8), yel- 
lowish-brown (10YR 5/8), and red (2.5YR 4/8) silty 
clay with lenses of sand; massive; slightly hard when 
dry, firm when moist, slightly sticky when wet; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 10 to 30 
inches thick. 

C3—85 to 52 inches, very pale brown (10VR 7/3) sandy clay 
with lenses of sand; common, medium, distinct, yel- 
lowish-red and red mottles; structureless; slightly 
hard when dry, firm when moist, slightly sticky when 
wet; very strongly acid. 

These soils are not well suited to cultivated crops. 
About a quarter of the acreage has been used for crops, 
but_most of this is now idle or has reverted to the nat- 
ural vegetation, which consists of pine and a few scattered 
oaks. 

The Cuthbert soils in Dougherty County are mapped 
only in complexes with the Orangeburg soils. They oc- 
cur as rather small areas scattered throughout the 
county. 

Cuthbert-Orangeburg complex, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 


eroded (COC2).—The soils in this complex occur chiefly: 


on small knobs a few acres in size. Each area is about 
half Cuthbert soil and about half Orangeburg soil. Gen- 
erally, the middle part of the area consists of Cuthbert 
soil and the outer part of Orangeburg soil. Because of 
the intricate pattern of occurrence and because of the 
dense forest cover, it was not practical to map these soils 
separately. 

The Cuthbert soil in this complex is similar to the one 
described as typical of the Cuthbert series, but it is 
eroded. The Orangeburg soil is similar to that described 
under the heading “Orangeburg Series.” The Cuthbert 
soil has a firm clayey subsoil, and the Orangeburg soil 
has a subsoil of friable sandy clay loam. The soil profiles 
vary greatly within short distances. Short. slopes pre- 
dominate. 

These soils are not well suited to cultivation, because of 
the severe erosion hazard, but most of the acreage has 
been cultivated in the past. A small acreage is now used 
for pasture, and the rest is idle or has reverted to its 
natural vegetation. 

Cuthbert-Orangeburg complex, 12 to 17 percent 
slopes (COE).—This complex is on the uplands next to the 


flood plains of the Flint River. The slopes are short and 
abrupt. In a few areas the slopes are steep and spots on 
the surface are scoured or eroded, 

The Cuthbert soil makes wp 65 percent of the acreage. 
Its surface layer is chiefly sandy loam, but in eroded 
areas it is sandy clay loam and in some places it is loamy 
sand. The subsoil is firm sandy clay or clay and com- 
monly has lenses of sand or loamy sand in the upper 
part. The Orangeburg soil makes up 20 to 25 percent of 
the acreage. Generally, it is on the upper part of the 
slope and is less eroded than the Cuthbert soil. It has a 
subsoil of friable sandy clay loam. 

The erosion hazard is severe if these soils are culti- 
vated. Most of the acreage is in cutover timber consist- 
ing of hardwoods and a few pines. Only a very small 
part has been cleared. 


Dunbar Series 


The Dunbar series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils on upland flats and on nearly level terraces along 
the larger streams. These soils have a surface layer of 
dark grayish-brown to dark-gray loamy sand to loam and 
a subsoil of light yellowish-brown or yellowish-brown 
sandy clay or silty clay mottled with red, brown, yellow, 
and gray. The gray color increases with depth. 

These soils are low in natural fertility. The root zone 
is thin to moderately thick. The available water ca- 
pacity is medium, and permeability is slow in the lower 
part of the subsoil. 

The Dunbar soils occur with the Bladen, Izagora, and 
Flint soils, They are better drained than the Bladen 
soils and have a yellowish rather than a grayish subsoil. 
The Dunbar soils are more poorly drained than the Iza- 
gora soils, and their subsoil is less yellow or brown. They 
are wetter than the Flint soils, and their subsoil is less 
brown or red. 

Representative profile, located south of Georgia High- 
way 62, seven-eighths of a mile east of Pretoria: 


Ap—O to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5¥ 4/2) loamy fine 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; loose when dry, 
very friable when moist; strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 5 to 9 inches thick. 

B1t—8 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly hard when dry, firm when moist, 
slightly sticky when wet; few clay films on sur- 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 1 inch to 4 inches thick. 

B2t—10 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
elay; common, medium, distinct, yellowish-red mot- 
tles and few, fine, faint, pale-brown and light-gray 
mottles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; hard when dry, firm when moist, sticky when 
wet; few clay films on surfaces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 6 to 15 
inches thick. 

B31t—22 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay; many, coarse, distinct, very pale brown (10YR 
7/3) mottles and common, medium, distinct, yellow- 
ish-red and light-gray mottles; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; hard when dry, firm 
when moist, sticky when wet: few clay films on 
surfaces of peds; few, small, soft iron concretions; 
very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 15 
to 25 inches thick. 
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B82t—40 to 52 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) 
and light-gray (10YR 7/2) clay; strong, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; very hard when dry, 
very firm when moist, very sticky when wet; slightly 
acid. 

The Dunbar soils occur mostly along the Flint River, 
Cooleewahee Creek, and Chickasawhatchee Creek. Some 
areas are flooded occasionally, but those near the Flint 
River are flooded more frequently. These soils are not 
well suited to cultivated crops because of slow permeabil- 
ity, very slow surface runoff, and the difficulty of remov- 
ing the excess water. Only a small acreage has been 
cleared. Most of the acreage is used for timber. The 
natural vegetation consists of hardwoods and pine. 

In this county the Dunbar soils were mapped only as 
parts of complexes and undifferentiated groups with the 
Izagora and Bladen soils. 

Dunbar, Izagora, and Bladen soils (0 to 2 percent 
slopes) (Dib)—The soils of this undifferentiated group are 
on terraces along the Flint River, Cooleewahee Creek, 
and Chickasawhatchee Creek. The Dunbar soil is in 
smooth, flat areas; the Izagora soil, which is better 
drained, is in higher areas; the Bladen soil, which is 
poorly drained and subject to shallow flooding, is in 
swales and drainageways. 

The soils of this group are well suited to forest. The 
natural vegetation consists of pine or pine and oak and 
considerable underbrush. Hardwoods predominate in the 
areas along Cooleewahee Creek and Chickasawhatchee 
Creek, and pine in the areas along the Flint River. 

Without water control, these soils are suited to only a 
few crops, because they are flooded for long periods in 
winter, m spring, and early in summer. Only about 15 


percent of the acreage has been cleared, and it is about 


equally divided as cropland, pasture, and idle land. 

The Dunbar soil makes up 50 to 55 percent of the acre- 
age, the Izagora soil as much as 25 percent, and the 
Bladen soil abont 20 percent. All] three soils, or at least 
two of them, occur in most areas mapped, but a few areas 
consist entirely of the Dunbar soil. 

Dunbar-Izagora-Bladen complex (0 to 5 percent 
slopes) (Dob).—This complex occurs along the Flint River, 
on rather long and narrow flood plains characterized by 
wet sloughs a few yards wide and small ridges that have 
short slopes. It is frequently flooded for periods of a 
few days late in winter and in spring. 

The Dunbar soil is on the lower part, of the small ridges 
and in other areas that are slightly wet; the Izagora soil, 
which is better dramed, occurs on narrow ridges parallel 
to the sloughs; the Bladen soil, which is poorly drained, 
occurs mostly in old sloughs and narrow drainageways. 

The soils of this complex are not well suited to culti- 
vated crops or pasture plants, All of the acreage is in 
native vegetation, which consists of hardwoods, chiefly 
oak and hickory, sweetgum, pine, and a rather thick 
undergrowth that includes numerous vines. 

The Dunbar soil makes up as much as 45 percent of the 
acreage, the Bladen soil as much as 25 percent, and the 
Izagora soil about 25 percent. Included in mapping were 
narrow bands of a sandy soil on natural levees. This 
inclusion makes up as much as 5 percent of the acreage. 


Dune Land 


Dune land (Dsl) consists of deep, loose, excessively 
drained sandy material. The slope range is 5 to 12 per- 
cent. At the surface is a 6- to 10-inch layer of dark 
grayish-brown sand over 6 to 12 inches of yellowish- 
brown coarse sand. Beneath this and extending to a 
depth of 6 to 20 feet is brownish-yellow coarse sand. 

The natural fertility is low, permeability is very rapid, 
and the available water capacity is low. 

Dune land is gently rolling or billowy and stands con- 
spicuously higher than the surrounding areas. Most of it 
is just east of the Flint River and south of U.S. High- 
way 82, but several small areas occur along the Flint 
River, Piney Woods Creek, and Dry Creek. 

This land type is not suited to cultivated crops or to 
pasture. It supports a sparse growth of grass and in 
some places a scattered growth of scrub oak and a few 
pines. Pine is difficult to establish. 


Eustis Series 


The Eustis series consists of deep, somewhat excessively 
drained, sandy soils that are level to gently sloping. 
These soils have a 5- to 9-inch surface layer of very dark 
grayish-brown or darlk grayish-brown loamy sand over 
4 to 8 inches of dark yellowish-brown to reddish-brown 
loamy sand. Beneath this is brown to yellowish-red 
loamy sand. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are strongly acid. They have mod- 
erately rapid permeability and low available water capac- 
ity. They can be cultivated throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. The root zone is thick. 

The Eustis soils occur with the Orangeburg, Americus, 
and Lakeland soils. Their subsoil is coarser textured 
than that of the Orangeburg soils. The Eustis soils are 
less red throughout than the Americus soils. Their sub- 
soil is redder than that of the Lakeland soils. 

Representative profile, located 114 miles north of the 
Baker County line and 1,200 feet east of the Hardup 
Road: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; loose; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 5 to 9 inches thick. 

A12-—7 to 18 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; loose; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 4 to 8 
inches thick. 

B21t—13 to 41 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; loose; very strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 20 to 385 inches 
thick. 

B22t—41 to 66 inches, yellowish-red (5¥R 5/8) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; loose; very strongly 
acid. 

These soils occur mostly in a strip through the center of 
the county along the Flint River and Cooleewahee Creek. 
About 60 percent of the acreage has been cultivated, but 
only a small acreage is now cultivated. Most of the acre- 
age 1s idle or has been planted to pine. The natural vege- 
tation consists of hardwoods and. pine. 

Eustis loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes (Eq8)—The 
surface layer of this soil is very dark grayish-brown 
loamy sand, 5 to 9 inches thick. Below it is a 4- to 8-inch 
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layer of dark yellowish-brown loamy sand, and below 
that, yellowish-red loamy sand that extends to a depth of 
more than 5 feet. Runoff is slow, and consequently the 
erosion hazard is only slight. 

Although it is dronghty, this soil is suited to many 
crops. About 65 percent of the acreage has been culti- 
vated, but only a little is now cultivated. Most of the 
acreage is idle or has been planted to pine. 

Eustis loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes (EqC).—This 
soil has a 5- to 8-inch surface layer of dark grayish- 
brown or very dark grayish-brown loamy sand over a 4- 
to 6-inch layer of brown to dark yellowish-brown loamy 
sand. Beneath this is yellowish-red to reddish-brown 
loamy sand that extends to a depth of more than 60 
inches. Surface runoff is medium, and consequently the 
erosion hazard is moderate. 

Because of its low available water capacity, this soil is 
not well suited to cultivated crops or pasture. About 
half the acreage has been cultivated, but only a little of 
this is now cultivated. Most has been planted to pine or 
has reverted to natural vegetation. 

Included in mapping were a few small areas of soils 
that have a dark reddish-brown surface layer and slopes 
of as much as 12 percent. 


Flint Series 


The Flint series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on. nearly level or gently sloping terraces along the 
larger streams. These soils are flooded occasionally. They 
have a surface layer of dark grayish-brown to dark- 
brown fine sandy loam and a subsoil of yellowish-brown, 
strong-brown, or yellowish-red clay or silty clay mottled 
at_a depth of 14 to 21 inches. 

These soils contain little organic matter and are strong- 
ly acid. They have poor tilth and can be cultivated only 
within a narrow range of moisture content. Permeability 
1s slow, and the available water capacity is medium. The 
root zone is moderately thick. 

The Flint soils occur with the Bladen, Dunbar, Nor- 
folk, and Izagora soils. They are better drained than the 
Bladen and Dunbar soils, and they have a yellowish- 
brown, strong-brown, or yellowish-red subsoil instead of 
a gray, pale-yellow, or highly mottled subsoil. The Flint 
soils are less well drained than the Norfolk soils and have 
a less friable subsoil. They have a less yellow and less 
friable subsoil than the Izagora soils. 

Representative profile, located on the west side of the 
Flint River, 2% miles south of Albany city limits, east of 

; +2 y clly 9 
the River Road: 

Ap—0O to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; very strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 2 to 8 inches thick. 

A3—6 to 9 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; weak, medium and coarse, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very strongly acid; abrupt, wavy 
boundary. 1 inch to 4 inches thick. 

B21t—9 to 18 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) clay; strong, 
medium and coarse, subangular blocky structure; 
hard when dry, firm when moist, sticky when wet; 
very strongly acid; few patchy clay films on some 
ped surfaces and along the root channels; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 6 to 12 inches thick, 


B22t—18 to 24 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) clay; few, 
fine, faint, strong-brown mottles; weak, coarse, sub- 
angular blocky structure; hard when dry, firm when 
moist, sticky when wet; very strongly acid; patchy 
clay films on some ped surfaces; clear, irregular 
boundary. 4 to 12 inches thick. 

B3t—24 to 30 inches, mottled red (2.5YR 4/6), yellowish-red 

(5¥R 4/6), strong-brown (7.5¥R 4/6) and light 

brownish-gray (1OYR 6/2) silty clay; weak, coarse, 

subangular blocky structure; hard when dry; firm 
when moist, sticky when wet; very strongly acid; 
thin, patchy clay films on some ped surfaces; ped 
surfaces are dark brown (7.5YR 4/4); gradual, 
wavy boundary. 4 to 12 inches thick. 
to 48 inches, mottled yellowish-red 
brownish-yellow (10¥R 6/8), pale-brown (10YR 

6/3), weak-red (10R 5/3), and yellowish-brown 

(10YR 5/8) sandy clay loam that contains a few 

pockets of sandy clay; massive; slightly hard when 

dry, friable when moist, slightly sticky when wet; 
very strongly acid; gradual, irregular boundary. 
TIC2—48 to 58 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) sandy loam: 
few, distinct, medium, strong-brown mottles; mas- 
sive; friable; gradual, irregular boundary. 
JIC3—5S8 to 72 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; many, medium, yellowish-red mottles; the 
sandy loam grades to coarse sand at about 70 inches, 

The Flint soils occur_as rather large areas, mostly 
along the Flint River, Piney Woods Creek, and Dry 
Creek. Although these soils ‘are not well suited to cui- 
tivation, a large acreage was cultivated in the past. Most 
of it is now used for pasture, but it is only fair for this 
use. Only a little is now cultivated. Some of the acre- 
age is idle or has reverted to natural vegetation. The 
natural vegetation consists of hardwoods and a few 
scattered pines. 

Flint fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (FrA).— 
The surface layer of this soil is dark-brown fine sandy 
loam. It is 2 to 8 inches thick, but most commonly 
about 6 inches. The subsoil is yellowish-red clay and 
extends to a depth of about 80 inches. Some areas are 
flooded occasionally. Runoff is slow. 

This soil is suited to only a few crops. Most of the 
acreage is idle or is used for pasture. The acreage in 
woodland has a sparse stand of pine and hardwoods. 

Included in mapping were a few small areas of loamy 
sand, a few small areas of somewhat poorly drained 
soil, some areas where sand is at a depth of 4 or 5 feet, 
and a few small areas where sand is at a depth of 18 
or 20 inches, 

Flint fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Fr8).— 
The surface layer of this soil is dark grayish-brown to 
brown fine sandy loam. It ranges from 2 to 6 inches in 
thickness. The subsoil is yellowish-red to yellowish- 
brown clay mottled at a depth of 14 to 21 inches. Sand 
is at a depth of 4 or 5 feet in many places. Runoff is 
medium, and consequently erosion is a moderate hazard. 

This soil is suited to only a few crops. Most of the 
acreage is idle or is used for pasture. The acreage re- 
maining in woodland has a sparse stand of pine and 
hardwoods. 

Included in mapping were a few small areas where 
sand is at a depth of 18 to 20 inches and some small 
areas of somewhat poorly drained soil. 


C1—80 (SYR 4/8), 


Goldsboro Series 


The Goldsboro series consists of moderately well 
drained soils on level or nearly level uplands. These 
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soils have a surface layer of dark grayish-brown or very 
dark grayish-brown sandy loam about 9 inches thick 
over a thin layer of yellowish-brown sandy loam. Be- 
neath this is yellowish-brown sandy clay loam that is 
mottled with strong brown and pale yellow at a depth 
of 20 to 30 inches. 

These soils are low or moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are strongly acid. 
They have a thick root zone. Permeability is moderate, 
and the available water capacity is medium, Tilth is 
good. . 

The Goldsboro soils occur with the Irvington, Nor- 
folk, and Lynchburg soils. They lack both the concre- 
tions and the fragipan that are characteristic of Irving- 
ton soils. The Goldsboro soils are similar to but less 
well drained than the Norfolk soils. They are better 
drained than the Lynchburg soils, and their subsoil is 
yellower. : 

Representative profile located 154 miles south of the 
U.S. Marine Corps Supply Center and 55 yards west of 
the Worth County line: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many small roots; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
poundary. 5 to 9 inches thick. 

A8—7 to 11 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; few organic stains in root channels; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 3 to 10 
inches thick, 

B2it—11 to 27 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist, slightly hard when 
dry; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
10 to 20 inches thick. 

B22t—27 to 31 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam with common, fine, faint, strong-brown 
and pale-yellow mottles; moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable when moist, slight- 
ly hard when dry; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 38 to 7 inches thick. 

B23t—31 to 54 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct, strong-brown 
and light-gray mottles; moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; very strongly acid. 


The Goldsboro soils sre scattered throughout the 
county but are most extensive in the eastern part. They 
are well suited to cultivated crops, pasture plants, and 
pine trees. About 50 percent of the acreage has been 
cultivated, but a considerable acreage is now used for 
pasture. The natural vegetation is mostly pine, but it 
includes some scattered hardwoods. 

Goldsboro sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (GmA}.— 
The surface layer of this soil is dark grayish brown or 
very dark grayish brown and is about 7 inches thick. 
The subsoil ig yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam 
mottled with strong brown, pale yellow, and light gray 
below a depth of about 27 inches. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of more than 54 inches. 

This soil is well suited to many crops, to pasture, and 
to timber. During extremely wet years it is a little too 
wet for some crops. Yields are usually moderate or 
high. 

Included in mapping were a few small areas of soil 
in which a few small ivon concretions are scattered 
throughout the profile and some small areas of some- 
what poorly drained soils. 


Grady Series 


The Grady series consists of poorly drained or very 
poorly drained soils in ponded upland depressions. In 
some areas water stands for long periods of time. Most 
areas do not have surface outlets and are drained only 
through underground channels. 

In areas that are poncded for long periods, these soils 
have a surface layer of black muck, 8 or 4 inches thick. 
In other areas, the surface layer is grayish-brown 
through very dark gray soil material of various textures. 
The surface layer is commonly sandy around the edge 
of the depressions and finer textured in the center. The 
subsoil is predominantly gray clay or sandy clay mottled 
with red and brown. 

These soils are very strongly acid. Runoff and per- 
meability are very slow. 

The Grady soils occur with the Greenville, Lynchburg, 
Irvington, and Pelham soils. They are lower lying and 
wetter than the Greenville, Lynchburg, and Irvington 
soils. Their subsoil contains more clay than that of the 
Lynchburg, Irvington, and Pelham soils. The Grady 
soils lack the iron concretions that are characteristic of 
the Irvington soils. 

Representative profile, located three-fourths of a mile 
southwest of Pecan City: 

Al—O to 8 inches, very dark gray (LOYR 8/1) clay loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, slightly sticky when wet; very strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 38 to 10 inches thick. 

Bltg—-3 to G6 inches, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) clay loam; 
eommon, fine, distinct, yellowish-brown mottles; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm 
when moist, hard when dry, sticky when wet; or- 
ganic stams in wormholes and root channels; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 1 inch to 
4 inches thick. 

B2tg—6 to 29 inches, gray or light-gray (5Y 6/1) elay; com- 
mon, fine, distinct, strong-brown mottles; strong, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; very firm 
when moist, hard when dry, sticky when wet; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 20 to 380 
inches thick. 

B8itg—29 to 43 inches, light-gray (5Y 7/2) sandy clay; 
common, medium, distinct, strong-brown mottles; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; very 
firm when moist, hard when dry, sticky when wet; 
extremely acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 10 to 
20 inches thick. 

Ba2tg—43 to 58 inches, mottled light-gray (5Y 6/1), yellow- 
ish-red (5YR 4/8), and strong-brown (7.5Y¥R 5/8) 
clay; moderate, medium, subangular blocky strue- 
ture; very firm when moist, hard when dry, sticky 
when wet; extremely acid, 

The Grady soils occur as rather small areas scattered 
over most of the county. Even if drained, they are 
generally too wet for cultivation. Only a small acreage 
has been cleared, and. most of this is idle or is wsed as 
pasture. Very little is cultivated. The natural vegeta- 
tion consists mostly of blackgum, cypress, oak, and other 
water-tolerani plants. Pine grows in some of the better 
drained areas. 

Grady clay loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Gcl)—In its 
natural state, this soil is too wet for cultivated crops 
or pasture. A small acreage has been drained and is 
used for pasture, but for many of the areas, drainage 
is impractical. Most of this soil is in native vegetation, 
which consists of cypress, blackgum, oak, and other 
water-tolerant plants, 
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Around the edges of many areas are thin rims of 
sandy loam underlain by clay or heavy sandy clay that 
becomes coarser textured at a depth of 4 to 6 feet. ‘These 
areas were included with Grady clay loam in mapping. 

Grady soils (Grd)—The surface layer of this unit 1s 
variable. It is clay loam in the center of some areas 
and loamy sand around the edges, and it ranges from 
dark grayish brown through dark gray in color and 
from 3 to 14 inches in thickness. Beneath the surface 
layer is heavy sandy clay or clay that is predominantly 
gray and is mottled with red, brown, and yellow. Sandier 
material is ata depth of 4 or 5 feet in most places. Some 
areas are ponded for short periods late in winter and in 
spring. 

In their natural state, these soils are too wet to be 
well suited to cultivated crops, and they are difficult to 
drain. The acreage that has been cleared is mostly 
either idle or used for pasture. Most of the acreage 
remains in hardwoods. There is some pine in the better 
drained areas. 


Greenville Series 


The Greenville series consists of deep, well-drained 
soils on uplands. Where not eroded, these soils have 
a surface Jayer of dark reddish-brown sandy loam or 
sandy clay loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil 1s 
chiefly dark-red sandy clay and extends to a depth of 
more than 64 inches. In most areas there are a few 
small iron concretions on the surface and throughout 
the profile. Slopes of less than 8 percent predominate. 

These soils are low or moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are strongly acid. They 
can be cultivated only within a moderate range of mois- 
ture content. The root zone is thick. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is medium. 

The Greenville soils occur with the Tifton, Marlboro, 
Grady, and Red Bay soils. They have a redder surface 
layer than the Tifton and Marlboro soils and a redder 
subsoil than the Marlboro soils. The Greenville soils 
contain more clay throughout than the Red Bay soils. 
They are better drained than the Grady soils, which are 
poorly drained and have a gray subsoil. ; 

Representative profile, located half a mile north of 
Pretoria on the Eight Mile Road: 

Ap—0O to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown (BYR 3/2) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable 
when moist; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 
5 to 9 inches thick. 

Bit—6 to 9 inches, dark reddish-brown (2.5YR 8/4) sandy 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist, slightly sticky when 
wet, hard when dry; very strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 1 inch to 6 inches thick. 

B21t—9 to 52 inches, dark-red (25¥R 3/6) sandy clay; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm when moist, very hard when dry, sticky when 
wet; few thin clay films on surfaces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 10 to 
50 inches thick. 

B22t—-52 to 64 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) heavy sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
friable when moist, slightly hard when dry, sticky 
when wet; very strongly acid, 10 to 30 inches thick. 

The Greenville soils occur as large areas, mostly in 
the western part of the county. Most of the acreage has 
been cultivated, but a considerable acreage is now pasture 


or has been planted to pine trees. The natural vegeta- 
tion consists of pine and hardwoods. 

Greenville sandy clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (Gq83).—-This soil has a surface layer of 
dark reddish-brown or dark-red sandy clay loam 1 inch 
to 3 inches thick. Beneath this, to a depth of 38 or 4 
feet, is dark-red sandy clay. In most places, all of the 
original A horizon has been removed by erosion, and 
in some places part of the B horizon has been removed 
also. Shallow gullies are common, and there are a few 
deep gullies. Runoff is rapid, and consequently the 
erosion hazard. is severe. 

Most of the acreage has been cultivated, but a large 
part of it is now idle or used for pasture. 

Greenville sandy clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (GqC3).—-This soil occurs as small areas, 
mostly in the western part of the county. It has a sur- 
face layer of dark reddish-brown or dark-red sandy 
clay loam 1 inch to 8 inches thick. Beneath the surface 
layer is dark-red sandy clay that extends to a depth of 
3 or 4 feet. In most places all of the original A horizon 
has been removed by erosion, and in some places a large 
part of the B horizon has been removed also. Shallow 
gullies are common, and there are a few deep gullies. 
Runoff is rapid, and consequently the erosion hazard is 
severe. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops, and only 
a small acreage is cultivated. Most of the acreage is idle . 
or used for pasture. 

Greenville sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (GoA}.— 
This soil has a surface layer of dark reddish-brown, 
friable sandy loam about 6 inches thick and a subsoil 
of dark-red, firm sandy clay that extends to a depth 
of about 50 inches. Beneath this, to a depth of 64 inches, 
is red, friable sandy clay loam. Runoff is slow, and 
consequently the erosion hazard is only slight. 

This soil is suited to many crops. The response to 
management, especially to fertilization, is good. Most 
of the acreage in the southwestern part of the county 
has been planted to pine, and a large acreage in the 
northwestern part is used for pasture. 

Greenville sandy loam, 2 to 5. percent slopes (GoB).— 
This soil has a surface layer of dark reddish-brown 
sandy loam 4 to 7 inches thick. Beneath the surface 
layer is dark-red sandy clay that extends to a depth of 
several feet. In most cultivated areas the plow layer 
is within the original A horizon. Runoff is medium, 
and consequently the erosion hazard is moderate. 

This soil is suited to many crops. The response to 
management, especially to fertilization, is good. Most 
of the acreage in the southwestern part of the county 
has been, planted to pine, and a large acreage in the 
northwestern part is used for pasture. 

Included in mapping were some small areas where 
the plow layer extends into the B horizon. 

Greenville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(GoB2)—Most of this soil has a 3- to 6-inch surface layer 
of dark reddish-brown sandy loam. Beneath this, to a 
depth of several feet, is dark-red sandy clay. In most 
cultivated areas the plow layer is a mixture of the orig- 
inal A horizon and the upper part of the B horizon. 
In some places there are shallow gullies and a few deeper 
gullies. Runoff is medium, and consequently erosion is 
a moderate hazard. 
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This soil is suited to many crops. The response to 
management, especially to fertilization, is good. A con- 
siderable acreage, mostly in the southwestern part of the 
county, is now planted to pine, and a large acreage in 
the northwestern part of the county is used for pasture. 

Included in mapping were a few small areas of severely 
eroded soil where the surface texture is now sandy clay 
loam. 

Greenville sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
{GoC2).—Most of this soil has a 3- to 5-inch surface layer 
of dark reddish-brown sandy loam. Beneath the surface 
layer is dark-red sandy clay that extends to a depth 
of 8 or 4 feet. There are shallow gullies and a few deep 
gullies that have eut into the B horizon. In these places 
the surface layer is sandy clay loam. In cultivated 
areas the plow layer is a mixture of the original A 
horizon and part of the B horizon. Runoff is rapid, 
and consequently the erosion hazard is severe. 

This soil is suited to many crops. The ee to 
management, especially to fertilization, is good. Most 
of the acreage has been cultivated, but it is now idle 
or planted to pine. Only a very small acreage is now 
cultivated. 


Irvington Series 


The Irvington series consists of moderately well 
drained, level or nearly level soils that are on uplands 
and have a fragipan or cemented layer. These soils have 
a surface layer of dark-brown or very dark grayish- 
brown sandy loam that contains few to many small iron 
and manganese concretions. Beneath the surface layer is 
yellowish-brown or strong-brown sandy clay loam that 
contains many small iron and manganese concretions. At 
a depth of 18 to 30 inches, strong mottling with yellow 
or brown occurs, and there are many small, soft iron and 
manganese concretions that are weakly cemented to- 
gether. ; oo. 

These soils are strongly acid. Permeability is moder- 
ately slow, and the available water capacity is medium. 

The Irvington soils occur with the Tifton, Carnegie, 
Lynchburg, and Goldsboro soils. They have a fragipan, 
which is lacking in the associated soils. They are very 
closely related to the Tifton and Carnegie soils, but they 
are less well drained and have a fragipan. ‘The Irving- 
ton soils are better drained than the Lynchburg soils. 
They contain iron and manganese concretions, which the 
Lynchburg and Goldsboro soils lack. 

Representative profile, located 1% miles west of the 
Worth County line and 1%, miles south of the U.S. 
Marine Corps Supply Center (220 yards north of John- 
son Road): 

Ap—0 to 5 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10¥R 3/2) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable ; 
many small iron concretions; very strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

Biten—5 to 8 inches, brown (10¥R 4/3) light sandy clay 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able when moist, slightly hard when dry; many 
small iron and manganese concretions; organic 
stains in root channels; very strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 1 inch to 5 inches thick. 

B2ten—8 to 23 inches, yellowish-brown (10¥R 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist, slightly hard when 
dry, slightly sticky when wet; many small iron 


and manganese concretions; very strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 10 to 20 inches thick. 

B3ixcn—23 to 27 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) light 
sandy clay loam; common, medium, distinct, brown- 
ish-yellow and  strong-brown mottles; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm when 
moist, hard when dry, slightly sticky when wet: 
many, small, soft iron and manganese concretions 
weakly cemented together; very strongly acid: elear, 

; smooth boundary. 1 inch to 6 inches thick, 

B32x—27 to 54 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8), 
yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/6), and light-gray (2.5Y 
7/2) light sandy clay loam; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm when moist, hard 
when dry, slightly sticky when wet; few, small, soft 
jron and manganese concretions weakly cemented 
together; very strongly acid, 

th s - 

The Irvington soils are scattered throughout the 
county. ‘They are well suited to cultivated crops, to pas- 
ture, and to pine trees. About half the acreage has been 
cultivated, but a considerable acreage is now used for 
pasture. Tho natural vegetation consists mostly of pine, 
but it includes some scattered hardwoods. 

Irvington sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (IgA).— 
This soil has a surface layer of very dark grayish-brown 
sandy loam 4 to 8 inches thick and a subsoil of yellowish- 
brown sandy clay loam. A fragipan, or cemented layer, 
occurs at a depth of about 23 inches and extends to a 
depth of about 54 inches. It consists of yellowish-brown 
sandy clay loam mottled with brownish yellow, strong 
brown, and gray. 

This soil has good tilth, The root zone is thick. 

This soil is well snited to many crops, to pasture, and 
to timber. About half the acreage has been cleared and 
is used for crops and pasture. The rest remains in natu- 
ral vegetation, which consists of scattered pines and some 
hardwoods, 


Izagora Series 


The Izagora series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on nearly level terraces along the larger streams. 
These soils have a surface layer of pale-brown to very 
dark grayish-brown loamy fine sand or sandy loam 
underlain in some places by pale-yellow or yellowish- 
brown loamy fine sand or sandy loam. Beneath this is 
yellow or yellowish-brown sandy clay loam mottled with 
red, brown, and gray at a depth of 24 to 28 inches, 

These soils are low or moderate in natural fertility 
and are strongly acid. Runoff is slow. Permeability is 
moderate to slow, and the available water capacity is 
medium. 

The Tzagora soils occur with the Bladen, Dunbar, and 
Flint soils. They are less wet and less gray than the 
Bladen and Dunbar soils. They have a more friable and 
less red subsoil than the Flint soils. 

Representative profile, located 2 miles north of the 
Baker County line and three-fourths of a mile west of 
the Flint River: 

A—O to 5 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
sandy loam; moderate, medium, granular structure; 
friable when moist; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick, 

B1t—5 to 9 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky strue- 


ture; friable when moist; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 2 to 9 inches thick. 
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Figure 2.—Well-managed slash pine on Izagora-Dunbar loamy fine sands. The trees are 27 years old. 


B2it—9 to 19 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; slightly hard when dry, firm when moist, 
slightly stieky when wet; clay films on surfaces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
6 to 14 inches thick. 

B22t—19 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; common, fine, distinct, yellowish-red mot- 
tles; moderate, medinm, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly hard when dry, firm when moist, 
slightly sticky when wet; clay films on surfaces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
3 to 8 inches thick. 

B28t—24 to 31 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, fine, distinet, yellowish-red mottles 
and common, medium, distinet, light-gray mottles; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard when dry, firm when moist, slightly 
sticky when wet; clay films on surfaces of peds; 
very strongly acid; gradnal, smooth boundary, 5 to 
9 inehes thick. 

Belt—s1 to 41 inches, mottled red (2.5¥R 4/8), light-gray 
(10YR 7/2), and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; slightly hard when dry, firm when moist, 
slightly sticky when wet; clay films on surfaces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
8 to 12 inches thick, 

B32tg—41 to 45 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) sandy clay; 
common, medium, distinct, red and yellowish-brown 
mottles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly hard when dry, firm when moist, 
slightly sticky when wet; very strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 8 to § inches thick. 

Cg—45 to 58 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) sandy clay; com- 
mon, medium, distinct, yellowish-red and red mottles; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
slightly hard when dry, firm when moist, slightly 
sticky when wet; very strongly acid. 


The Izagora soils occur mostly along the Flint River, 
Cooleewahee Creek, and Chickasawhatchee Creek. Some 


areas occur along the smaller streams. About 20 percent 
of the acreage has been cleared and is about equally divi- 
ded as cropland and idle land. The rest is in cutover 
timber consisting of pine and some scattered hardwoods. 
The natural vegetation consists of pine and some hard- 
woods. 

The Izagora soils in Dougherty County are mapped 
only in complexes and in an undifferentiated group with 
the Bladen and Dunbar soils. 

Izagora-Dunbar loamy fine sands (0 to 2 percent 
slopes) [lza)—The Izagora soil in this complex is similar 
to the one described _as typical of the Izagora series. The 
Dunbar soil is similar to that described under the head- 
ing “Dunbar Series.” The Izagora soils make up about 
70 percent, of each area mapped as this complex, and 
the Dunbar soils 30 percent. Both soils occur in most 
areas. Because of the intricate pattern of occurrence, 
the similarity of the two soils, and the dense forest cover, 
it was not practical to map these soils separately. 

Because these soils remain wet for long periods of 
time, they are suited to only a few crops. They are well 
suited to timber (fig. 2) anc to pasture. A small acreage 
has been cleared, and is divided about equally as cultiva- 
ted land, pasture, and idle land. The rest is in pine and 
hardwoods. Pine predominates along the Flint River, 
and hardwoods along Cooleewahee Creek and Chicka- 
sawhatchee Creek. 


Lakeland Series 


The Lakeland series consists of deep, excessively 
drained sandy soils that are level to gently sloping. 
These soils have a 5- to 10-inch surface layer of dark 
grayish-brown to dark reddish-brown sand over 8 to 12 
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inches of dark-brown to yellowish-brown sand. Beneath 
this is very pale brown to reddish-brown sand. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are strongly acid. Permeability is 
rapid, and the available water capacity is low. 

The Lakeland soils occur with the Eustis, Albany, and 
Norfolk soils. They are similar to the Eustis and Albany 
soils in texture, but they are less brown or red throughout 
than the Eustis soils and are darker colored than the 
Albany soils. Their subsoil is coarser textured than that 
of the Norfolk soils. 

Representative profile, located 450 yards north of the 
Baker County line and 2 miles east of Georgian Highway 
91: 

A1—O to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
sund; single grain (structureless) ; loose; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches 
thick. 

A2—6 to 18 inches, brown or dark-brown (10YR 4/8) sand; 
single grain (structureless); loose; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 8 to 15 inches thick. 
to 62 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sand; 
single grain (structureless); loose; very strongly 
acid. 

The Lakeland soils are mostly in the central and eastern 
parts of the county. Most of the acreage is idle or planted 
to pine; a very small acreage is cultivated. The natural 
vegetation. consists of hardwoods and pine. 

Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes (lpB)—The sur- 
face layer of this soil is dark grayish-brown to dark red- 
dish-brown, loose sand underlain with brown or dark- 
brown, loose sand at a depth of 6 inches. Below a depth 
of 18 inches is very pale brown to reddish-brown, loose 
sand. 

This soil is not well suited to cultivated crops or pas- 
ture, because it is droughty. About half the acreage has 
been cultivated, but only a little is now cultivated. A 
little is used for pasture, and the rest is idle or planted 
to pine. 

Included in mapping were small areas of a soil that 
has slopes of 5 to 8 percent. 


Local Alluvial Land 


Local alluvial land {lem) occurs mostly in small depres- 
sions that have slightly concave sides. The slope range 
is 0 to 2 percent. 

This land type is made up of deep deposits of soil 
material washed from the nearby slopes. At the surface 
is an 18- to 45-inch layer of dark reddish-brown to dark- 
gray soil material, ranging from silt loam to sandy loam 
in texture. This layer contains a moderate amount of 
organic matter. Beneath this, in most places, is sandy 
loam or sandy clay loam. 

This land type is strongly acid and is moderate in 
natural fertility. Tt is moderately well drained and 
stays wet longer after rain than the surrounding soils 
do. The available water capacity is medium. Tilth is 
good. rare 

This land type is suited to most crops grown locally 
and is generally put to the same use as the surrounding 
soils. 

Included in mapping were some areas around. the 
outer edges of the depressions where the alluvium is less 
than 18 inches thick. 
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Lucy Series 


The Lucy series consists of deep, well-drained, sandy 
soils that are level or gently sloping. ‘These soils have 
a surface layer of brown to dark grayish-brown loamy 
sand. Beneath the surface layer is yellowish-brown to 
yellowish-red loamy sand underlain at a depth of 20 to 
40 inches by yellowish-red to red sandy clay loam or 
sandy loam. 

These soils contain little organic matter and are 
strongly acid. They have a thick root zone. Permeabil- 
ity is moderately rapid in the uppermost 24 inches and 
moderate in the lower subsoil. The available water ca- 
pacity is low or medium. Tilth is good. 

The Lucy soils occur with the Americus, Eustis, 
Orangeburg, and Red Bay soils. Their subsoil is less 
sandy than that of the Americus and Jiustis soils, The 
Lucy soils have a yellowish-red surface layer, rather than 
a dark reddish-brown or dark-brown surface layer like 
that of the Americus and Red Bay soils. They have a 
thicker surface layer than the Orangeburg and Red Bay 
soils. 

Representative profile, five-eighths of a mile east of 
Georgia Highway 91 and 100 yards north of the Baker 
County line: 

Ap—O to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 4 to 8 
inches thick. 

A2—6 to 17 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular strueture; very friable; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 10 to 82 
inches thick. 

A8—17 to 24 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 6 to 8 
inches thick. 

B1t—24 to 30 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very fri- 
able; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary, 
2 to 12 inches thick. 

B2t—30 to 60 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; very strongly acid. 

The Lucy soils occur mostly in a strip through the 
center of the county, between the Flint River and Coolee- 
wahee Creek. Most of the acreage is cultivated. The 
natural vegetation consists of hardwoods and pine. 

Lucy loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (iMA}.—This 
soil has a surface layer of dark grayish-brown loamy 
sand about 6 inches thick over yellowish-brown loamy 
sand that extends to a depth of 24 inches. Beneath this 
is yellowish-red sandy loam to sandy clay loam that ex- 
tends to a depth of more than 60 inches. Runoff is slow, 
and consequently the erosion hazard is only slight. 

This soil is suited to many crops. The response to 
management is fair. A considerable acreage is now idle, 
is used for pasture, or has reverted to natural vegetation. 

Included in mapping were small areas of the Wagram 
and Orangeburg soils and some areas of a soil that has 
sandy loam at a depth of less than 20 inches. 

Lucy loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (LMB)—This 
soil is undulating or gently sloping. It has a 4- to 6- 
inch surface layer of grayish-brown loamy sand over yel- 
lowish-brown to yellowish-red loamy sand that extends 
to a depth of 23 to 26 inches. Beneath this is yellowish- 
red sandy clay loam that extends to a depth of more than 
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65 inches. Runoff is slow, and consequently the erosion 
hazard is only slight. 

This soil is suited to many crops. The response to 
management is fair. A considerable acreage is now idle, 
is used for pasture, or has reverted to natural vegetation. 

Included in mapping were some areas of the Orange- 
burg and Wagram soils. 

Lucy loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes (LMC) —This 
soil occurs as small areas on gentle, generally short side 
slopes. It has a 4- to 8-inch surface layer of dark gray- 
ish-brown loamy sand over yellowish-brown to yellowish- 
red loamy sand about 16 to 36 inches thick. Beneath 
this is yellowish-red sandy clay loam, which extends to a 
depth of more than 60 inches. There are a few shallow 
gullies in some places. 

This soil is suited to many crops, but most of the acre- 
age is now idle or wooded. 

Included in mapping were some areas of the Orange- 
burg and Wagram soils. 


Lynchburg Series 


The Lynchburg series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils on level or nearly level uplands. These soils 
have a 4- to 7-inch surface layer of dark grayish-brown to 
gray sandy loam over 8 to 12 inches of pale-yellow sandy 
loam. Beneath this is yellow or pale-yellow sandy clay 
loam mottled with light gray and yellowish brown. The 
amount of gray increases with depth. 

These soils are low to moderate in natural fertility, 
low in content of organic matter, and very strongly acid. 
They have a thick root zone. Permeability is moderate 
in the upper part of the profile but slow in the lower part. 
The available water capacity is medium. Tuilth is good. 

The Lynchburg soils occur with the Grady, Lakeland, 
Norfolk, and Irvington soils. They are less wet than the 
Grady soils and have a coarser textured subsoil. The 
Lynchburg soils are less well drained than the Lakeland 
soils and have a finer textured subsoil. They are less well 
drained than the Norfolk and Irvington soils, and they 
lack the iron concretions that are characteristic of the 
Irvington soils. 

Representative profile, located 1%, miles south of the 
U.S. Marine Corps Supply Center and 55 yards west of 
the Worth County line: 

Ap—O to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; weak, medium, granular structure; very fri- 
able; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
4 to 7 inches thick. 

B1—d to 9 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y¥ 7/4) sandy loam; few, 
fine, distinct, yellowish-brown mottles; weak, medi- 
um, subangular blocky structure; friable; few or- 
ganic stains in root channels and wormholes; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 3 to 12 
inches thick. 

B2t—9 to 25 inches, yellow (2.5Y 7/6) sandy clay loam; com- 
mon, medium, distinct, light-gray and yellowish- 
brown mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 12 to 20 inches thick. 

B38it—25 to 87 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) sandy clay 
loam; many, medium, distinct, yellowish-brown and 
common, fine, distinct, red mottles; moderate, medi- 
um, subangular blocky structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 10 to 14 
inches thick. 


B32t—37 to 48 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; many, coarse, distinct, light-gray (2.5¥ 7/2) 
mottles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; very strongly acid. 

Because they are wet, the Lynchburg soils are suited to 
only a few crops, but they are well suited to pasture and 
to timber. About half the acreage has been cultivated, 
but a considerable acreage is now idle or used for pasture. 
The natural vegetation consists mostly of pine, but it 
includes some scattered hardwoods. 
re Lynchburg sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (LtA)— 
Uhe surface layer of this soil is dark grayish-brown, very 
friable sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is 
chiefly yellow, friable sandy clay loam that is mottled 
with hght gray and yellowish brown. Beneath a depth of 
about 25 inches is light-gray, friable sandy clay loam 
that is mottled with yellowish brown and red." 

Because it is wet, this soil is suited to only a few kinds 
of crops, and in wet years it produces only moderate 
yields. It is well suited to pasture and to pine. The 
natural vegetation consists of scattered pine and some 
hardwoods. 

Included in mapping were some areas of Irvington soil 
and some areas of a soil that has a subsoil of sandy clay. 


Marlboro Series 


The Marlboro series consists of well-drained soils on 
uplands. These soils have a surface layer of dark-brown 
to dark yellowish-brown sandy loam. Beneath the sur- 
face layer is strong-brown to red sandy clay loam or 
sandy clay. Slopes of less than 3 percent predominate. 

These soils are low or moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are strongly acid. They 
have good tilth. Permeability is moderate, and the avail- 
able wafer capacity is medium. The root zone is thick. 

The Marlboro soils occur with the Carnegie, Tifton, 
Greenville, and Orangeburg soils. They contain fewer 
iron concretions than the Carnegie and Tifton soils. The 
Marlboro soils are less red than the Greenville soils, 
They have a finer textured subsoil than the Orangeburg 
soils. 

Representative profile, in a cultivated field 2.1 miles 
east of the Calhoun County line and 100 yards south of 
the railroad tracks: 


Ap—O0 to 6 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable 
when moist; few small iron concretions; strongly 
acid; abrupt, Smooth boundary. 4 to 7 inches thick. 

Blt—6 to 11 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able when moist; few small iron concretions; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 0 to 7 inches 
thick. 

B21t—11 to 25 inches, strong-brown (7.5¥R 5/6) sandy clay; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm 
when moist, slightly sticky when wet; few small 
iron concretions; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 12 to 20 inches thick. 

B22t—25 to 87 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay; 
common, fine, distinet, pale-yellow mottles ond com- 
mon, fine, faint, yellowish-red mottles; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm when 
moist, slightly sticky when wet; many small, soft 
iron concretions; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. §& to 16 inches thick. 
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B23t—87 to 58 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay; common, medium, distinct, yellowish-red mot- 
tles and common, fine, distinct, pale-yellow mot- 
tles; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm when moist, slightly sticky when wet; few, 
small, soft iron coneretions; very strongly acid. 

The Marlboro soils occur in somewhat small areas, 
mostly in the western part of the county. Most of the 
acreage is cultivated. The natural vegetation consists of 
pine and hardwoods. 

Marlboro sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (MzB).— 
This soil is undulating and very gently sloping. It has a 
surface layer of dark yellowish-brown, very friable sandy 
loam, The subsoil is chiefly strong-brown, firm sandy 
clay. Beneath a depth of about 25 inches, it is mottled 
with pale yellow and yellowish red. Below a depth of 87 
inches is yellowish-brown, firm sandy clay that is mot- 
tled with yellowish red and pale yellow. The subsoil is 
yellowish red in some places. In most cultivated areas 
the plow layer is within the surface layer. Runoff is me- 
dium, and consequently the erosion hazard is moderate. 

Most of the acreage is cultivated. The response to 
management, is good. 

Included are some areas of a soil that has slopes of less 
than 2 percent and some areas of Tifton soils, which have 
many small iron concretions on the surface and through- 
out the profile. 


Norfolk Series 


The Norfollc series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
on uplands. Where not eroded these soils have a surface 
layer of grayish-brown or dark grayish-brown loamy 
gand over a thin layer of yellow to yellowish-brown 
loamy sand or sandy loam. Beneath this is yellowish- 
brown or strong-brown sandy clay loam. Slopes of less 
than 4 pereent predominate. 

These soils ave low or moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are strongly acid. They 
have good tilth. Permeability is moderate, and the avail- 
able water capacity is medium. The root zone is thick. 

The Norfolk soils oceur with the Orangeburg, Lake- 
land, and Tifton soils. Their subsoil is less red than that 
of the Orangeburg soils. The Norfolk soils are yellower 
and are finer textured than the Lakeland soils. They 
have 2 yellower, less clayey subsoil than the Titton soils, 
and they do not contain iron concretions. 

Representative profile, located on the Mitchell County 
Line Road a fourth of a mile west of the Worth County 
line: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 


sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 5 to 8 inches 
thick. 

A2—7 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very fri- 
able; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 4 to 13 
inches thick. 

B21t—14 to 38 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangwlar blocky struc- 
ture; friable; strongly acid; gradual, smooth bound- 
ary. 14 to 30 inches thick. 

B22t-—88 to 54 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
elay lonm; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; strongly acid; gradual, smooth bound- 
ary. 10 to 20 inches thick. 


B23t-—54 to 62 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; few, fine, faint, strong-brown motties; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
strongly acid. 

The Norfolk soils occur mostly in the eastern part of 
the county. Most of the acreage is cultivated or used for 
pasture. The natural vegetation consists of hardwoods 
and pine. 

Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (NhA)—This 
soil has a 6- to 8-inch surface layer of grayish-brown or 
dark grayish-brown loamy sand over a thin layer of yel- 
lowish-brown loamy sand or sandy loam. Beneath this 
is yellowish-brown or strong-brown sandy clay loam. In 
most cultivated areas the plow layer is within the original 
A horizon. Runoff is slow, and consequently erosion. is 
only a slight hazard. 

This soil is suited to many crops. The response to 
management is good. About half the acreage is used for 
cultivated crops and half for pasture. 

Included in mapping were some areas of Marlboro 
soils. 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (NhB)— 
The surface layer of this soil is dark grayish-brown, very 
friable loamy sand over yellowish-brown, very friable 
sandy loam, Ata depth of 14 inches is a thick layer of. 
yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam. Below a depth 
of 54 inches is brownish-yellow, friable sandy clay loam 
that has a few, faint, strong-brown moittles. Runoff is 
medium, and consequently the erosion hazard is moderate. 

This soil is suited to many crops. Most of the acre- 
age has been cleared. About half of this cleared land is 
cultivated, and half is used for pasture. 

Included are some small areas of a soil that has slopes 
of as much as 7 percent. 


Ocilla Series 


The Ocilla series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained, sandy, nearly level or slightly depressional soils 
on uplands. These soils have a surface layer of dark 
grayish-brown to very dark grayish-brown loamy sand. 
Beneath this is pale-olive or pale-yellow loamy sand, un- 
derlain by sandy loam or sandy clay loam at a depth of 
2) to 40 inches. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and ave very strongly acid. The avail- 
able water capacity is low, and permeability is rapid in 
the uppermost 28 inches of the profile. 

The Ocilla soils occur with the Lakeland, Eustis, 
Lynchburg, and Albany soils. They are less well drained 
than the Lakeland and Eustis soils, and they do not have 
the dark yellowish-brown or reddish-brown color that is 
typical of the Eustis soils. Their subsoil is coarser tex- 
tured than that of the Lynchburg soils. They are less 
sandy than the Albany soils and are shallower over finer 
textured material, 

Representative profile, located 1.7 miles east of the 
Calhoun County line, and 100 yards south of Georgia 
Highway 62: 

Al—O to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 


strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 3 to 7 
inches thick. 
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A21—5 to 25 inches, pale-olive (SY 6/3) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; very strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 6 to 25 inches 
thick. 

A22—25 to 28 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 2 to 6 
inches thick. 

B2t—28 to 83 inches, yellow (1OYR 7/6) sandy clay loam; 
few, common, distinct, yellowish-brown mottles; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
4 to 15 inches thick. 

B3t—33 to 60 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5Y¥R 5/8), 
light-gray (10YR 7/2), and red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very strongly acid. 

The Ocilla soils occur as small areas scattered over 
most of the county. Much of the acreage has been 
cleared, but only a small acreage is now cultivated. The 
natural vegetation consists of pine and some hardwoods. 

: Ocilla loamy sands, 0 to 2 percent slopes (OhA).— 
These soils have a surface layer of dark grayish-brown 
loamy sand. At a depth of 5 inches is pale-olive or pale- 
yellow loamy sand. Beneath this, at a depth of 28 inches, 
is yellow to strong-brown sandy clay loam mottled with 
yellowish brown, red, and gray. 

Although these soils have a thick root zone, they are 
only fair for cultivated crops and for pasture because 
they are sandy. They are well suited to timber. A little 
more than a third of the acreage has been cleared, but 
most of it is now idle. The rest is in cutover pine and 
hardwoods. 


Orangeburg Series 


The Orangeburg series consists of deep, well-drained 
soils on uplands. Where not eroded, these soils have a 
surface layer of yellowish-brown to dark grayish-brown 
loamy sand over strong-brown sandy loam. Beneath 
this is yellowish-red or red sandy clay loam that extends 
to a depth of several feet. Slopes of less than 5 percent 
predominate. 

These soils are low or moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are strongly acid. The 
root zone is thick. Permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is medium. Tilth is good. 

The Orangeburg soils occur with the Red Bay, Nor- 
folk, Lakeland, and Eustis soils. Their surface layer is 
lighter colored than that of the Red Bay soils. The 
Orangeburg soils have a redder subsoil than the Norfolk 
soils. They are redder than the Lakeland soils, and their 
subsoil is finer textured than that of the Lakeland and 
Eustis soils. 

Representative profile, located 254, miles south of 
Georgia Highway 113 and 214 miles east of U.S. High- 
way 19 (8 mile north of paved Antioch Road) : 

Ap—0O to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; very friable; many, medium, fine and very 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
6 to 8 inches thick. 

Bit—7 to 12 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very fri- 
able; many fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 0 to 14 inches thick. 

B21t—12 to 54 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) sandy clay 
foam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky strue- 


ture; friable; clay bridging between sand grains; 
numerous fine pores; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 20 to 50 inches thick. 

B22t—54 to 64 inches +, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy 
clay loam with few, fine, faint, yellowish-brown 
mottles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; very strongly acid. 6 to 20 inches 
or more thick. 

The Orangeburg soils occur as large areas, mostly in a 
strip through the center of the county, along the Flint 
River and Cooleewahee Creek. They are coarser textured 
and a little more droughty in the areas between these two 
streams than they are in other areas. Most of the acre- 
age has been cultivated, but a considerable acreage is now 
used for pasture or planted to pine. The natural vegeta- 
tion consists of hardwoods and pine. 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (OcA).— 
The surface layer of this soil is dark grayish-brown, very 
friable loamy sand. It overlies strong-brown, very fri- 
able sandy loam. Below a depth of 12 inches is a thick 
layer of yellowish-red, friable sandy clay loam that has a 
few, faint, yellowish-brown mottles in the lower part. 
Runoff is slow, and consequently the erosion hazard is 
only slight. 

This soil is suited to many crops. The response to man- 
agement is good. Most of the acreage has been culti- 
vated, but a considerable acreage is now used for pasture 
or planted to pine. 

Included in mapping were a few areas of a soil that has 
a subsoil of light sandy clay. These inclusions are in the 
eastern part of the county. 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (OcB).— 
The surface layer of this soil is yellowish-brown through 
dark-brown loamy sand 5 to 8 inches thick. It is under- 
lain in some places by 3 to 10 inches of strong-brown 
sandy loam. The finer textured part of the B horizon is 
yellowish-red or red sandy clay loam. 

This soil is suited to many crops. The response to 
management is good. Most of the acreage has been cul- 
tivated, but a considerable acreage is now used for pas- 
ture or planted to pine. 

Included in mapping were a few areas of a soil that 
has a subsoil of light sandy clay. These areas are in the 
eastern part of the county. Also included was a small 
acreage of a soil that has a surface layer about 16 inches 
thick. 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
{OeB2).—This soil has a surface layer of yellowish-brown 
to reddish-brown loamy sand 3 to 7 inches thick. Be- 
neath this is yellowish-red or red sandy clay loam that 
extends te a depth of 80 to 50 inches, In a large part of 
the cultivated acreage, the plow layer is a mixture of the 
original A horizon and the upper part of the B horizon. 
In some places there are shallow gullies and a few deeper 
gullies that cut into the B horizon. Runoff is medium, 
and consequently the erosion hazard is moderate. 

This soil is suited to many crops. The response to 
management is good. Most of the acreage has been culti- 
vated, but a considerable acreage is now used for pasture 
or planted to pine. 

Included in mapping were a few areas of a soil that 
has a subsoil of light sandy clay. These inclusions are in 
the eastern part of the county. 
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Orangeburg loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(OeC2)—This soil has a surface layer of yellowish-brown 
to reddish-brown loamy sand 3 to 7 inches thick. Be- 
neath this is yellowish-red or red sands clay loam that 
extends to a depth of 28 to 40 inches. In a large part of 
the cultivated acreage, the plow layer is a mixture of the 
original A horizon and the upper part of the B horizon. 
In some places there are shallow gullies and a few deeper 
gullies that cut into the B horizon. Runoff is rapid, and 
consequently the erosion hazard is severe. 

This soil is suited to many crops. Most of it has been 
cultivated, but very little is now cultivated, because of 
the erosion hazard. Most of the acreage is idle or has 
reverted to pine, but some is used for pasture. 

Included in mapping were a few areas of a soil that 
has a subsoil of light sandy clay. These inclusions are in 
the eastern part of the county. Also included are some 
small areas of a soil from which all the original A hori- 
zon has been removed by erosion and a few small areas of 
a soil that has slopes of as much as 12 percent. 


Peiham Series 


The Pelham series consists of poorly drained, sandy 
soils in depressions or in poorly defined drainageways of 
the uplands. These soils have a 27-inch surface layer of 
very dark grayish-brown to very dark gray loamy sand. 
Below this is light-gray sandy clay loam mottled with 
brownish yellow, red, and yellow. 

These soils are Jow in natural fertility, contain a mod- 
erate amount of organic matter, and are very strongly 
acid. 

The Pelham soils occur with the Grady, Albany, and 
Lynchburg soils. They have a coarser textured, less 
sticky subsoil than the Grady soils. The Pelham soils 
are wetter than the Albany soils, and their subsoil is finer 
textured. They are also wetter than the Lynchburg soils, 
which have a yellow vather than a gray subsoil. 

Representative profile, located on the Nilo Plantation 
half a mile southeast of the plantation headquarters and 
half a mile west of Georgia Highway 91: 


A1—0 to 8 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy sand: 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
small grass roots; very strongly acid; clear, ‘smooth 
boundary. 2 to 8 ‘inches thick. 

A21—8 to 19 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 8/2) 
loamy sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; few small grass roots; very strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 10 to 17 inches thick. 

A22g—19 to 27 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 8 to 
15 inches thick. 

B2itg—27 to 84 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) sandy clay loam; 
few, fine, faint, pale-yellow mottles; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard when 
dry, friable when moist; very strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 6 to 12 inehes thick. 

B22tg—34 to 56 inches, light-gray (25Y 7/2) sandy clay 
loam; many, medium, distinct, yellow mottles and 
few, fine, distinct, red mottles; weak, fine, sub- 
anguniar blocky structure; slightly hard when dry, 
friable when moist; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 10 to 25 inches thick. 

B23tg—56 to 68 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) sandy clay 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; slight- 
ly hard when dry, friable when moist; very strongly 
acid. 


The Pelham soils occur as rather small areas in the 
central and eastern parts of the county. If not drained, 
they are too wet for cultivation, but if they are drained, 
they are suited to only a few crops. Only a very small 
part of the acreage has been cleared. 

Pelham loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (P/A).—The 
surface layer of this soil is very dark gray, very friable 
loamy sand, Ata depth of 8 to 19 inches, it overlies very 
dark grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand, Beneath 
this is Nght brownish- -gray, very friable loamy sand, 
which is underlain at a depth of about 27 inches by light. 
gray, friable sandy clay Joam mottled with pale yellow. 
Water may stand on the surface for several weeks late in 
winter and in spring, because many of the depressions do 
not have outlets and are drained through underground 
channels. 

Unless drained, this soil is too wet for cultivated crops 
or pasture. A. small acreage has been cleared and is used 
for pasture. The rest. is in ‘natural vegetation, which con- 
sists of cypress, blackgum, oak, other ‘water- tolerant trees, 
and water-tolerant grasses. 

Included in mapping were some small areas of sandy 
loam and some areas that have sandy clay loam less than 
18 inches below the surface. 
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The Red Bay series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
on uplands. These soils have a surface layer of dark red- 
dish-brown or dark-brown loamy sand 6 to 10 mches 
thick. Beneath this, to a depth of several feet, is dark- 
red or red sandy clay loam or sandy lorm. Slopes of less 
than 4 percent predominate. 

These soils are low or moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are strongly acid. The 
root zone ig thick. Pe ermeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is medium. Tilth is good. 

The Red Bay soils occur with the Greenville, Ameri- 
cus, and Orangeburg soils. They ave coarser textured 
throughout than the Greenville soils. The Red Bay soils 
have a finer textured subsoil than the Americus soils. 
Their surface layer and subsoil are redder than those of 
the Orangeburg soils. 

Representative profile, located 1 mile south of the junc- 
tion of Slappey Drive and U.S. Highway 19 and 220 
yards east of Slappey Drive: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/3) loamy 
sand ; weak, medium, granular structure; very fri- 
able; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 
10 inches thick. 

Blt—7 to 9 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/8) sandy 
loam ; moderate, medium, granular struectnre; slight- 
ly hard when dry, friable when moist; very strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 1 to 9 inches thick. 

B21t—9 to 32 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 8/6) sandy clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard when dry, friable when moist; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 15 to 28 
inches thick. 

B22t—32 to 56 inches, red (10R 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary, 20 to 
30 inches thick. 

YR 4/6) light sandy clay loam; 
moderate, medium, granular structure; friable; very 
strongly acid. 
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The Red Bay soils occur as large areas, mostly in a 
strip through the center of the county. Most of the acre- 
age has been cleared. The natural vegetation consists of 
hardwoods and pine. 

Red Bay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (RgA)— 
This soil has a surface layer of dark reddish-brown 
loamy sand 6 to 10 inches thick. Beneath this is red and 
dark-red sandy loam and sandy clay loam that extends to 
a depth of more than 68 inches. Runoff is slow, and con- 
sequently erosion is only a slight hazard. 

This soil is suited to many crops. Most of it has been 
cultivated. A small acreage is planted to pine, and some 
is used for pasture. Response to management is good. 

Red Bay loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
{RgB2).—This soil is undulating and very gently sloping. 
It has a surface layer of dark-brown or dark reddish- 
brown loamy sand 5 to 8 inches thick. Beneath this is 
red and dark-red sandy loam and sandy clay loam. In 
cultivated areas the plow layer is a mixture of the orig- 
inal A horizon and the upper part of the B horizon. In 
some places there are shallow gullies and a few deeper 
gullies that cut into the B horizon. Runoff is medium, 
and consequently the erosion hazard is moderate. 

This soil is suited to many crops. The response to 
management is good. Most of the acreage has been culti- 
vated, but only about a fourth is now used for row crops. 
Of the rest, about half is used for pasture and half for 
timber. 

Included in mapping were small areas of slightly 
eroded soil. 

Red Bay loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(RgC2).—This soil is on short, gentle side slopes and on 
the rims of depressions. It has a surface layer of dark- 
brown or dark reddish-brown loamy sand 5 to 8 inches 
thick. Beneath this is red or dark-ved sandy loam or 
sandy clay loam. Where this soil has been cultivated, the 
plow layer is a mixture of the original A horizon and the 
upper part of the B horizon. In some places there are 
shallow gullies and a few deeper gullies that cut into the 
B horizon. Runoff is rapid, and consequently erosion is 
a severe hazard. 

This soil generally occurs as somewhat small areas. 
Most of it has been cultivated, but very little is now cul- 
tivated. Most of the acreage is idle or has reverted to 
natural vegetation. 


Sawyer Series 


The Sawyer series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on uplands. These soils have a surface layer of 
grayish-brown to dark-brown loamy sand or cobbly 
loamy sand over yellowish-brown heavy sandy clay. Be- 
neath this is mottled brownish-yellow, light-gray, and 
red, plastic clay. In places fragments of siliceous rock 
are scattered on the surface and throughout the profile. 

These soils are low or moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are strongly acid. Per- 
meability is slow in the subsoil. 

The Sawyer soils are closely associated with the Sus- 
quehanna soils and broadly associated with the Tifton 
and Carnegie soils. Their subsoil is yellowish brown 


rather than mottled with gray throughout as is that of 
the Susquehanna soils. The Sawyer soils have a finer 
textured subsoil than the Tifton and Carnegie soils and 
a yellower subsoil than the Carnegie soils. They lack the 
small iron concretions that are characteristic of the Tif- 
ton and Carnegie soils. 

Representative profile, located 114 miles north of the 
ee County line and 1 mile east of the Pebble Hill 

oad : 


Ap—o to 5 inches, brown (10Y¥R 4/3) loamy sand; weak, fire, 
granular structure; very friable when moist; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 8 to § inches 
thick. 

B2t—5 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/8) sandy clay; 
few, fine, prominent, red mottles; moderate, medinm, 
subangular blocky structure; firm when moist, slight- 
ly hard when dry, sticky when wet; few clay films 
on surfaces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 8 to 18 inches thick. 

Balt—18 to 26 inches, light yellowish-brown (10Y¥YR 6/4) 
sandy clay; many, medium, prominent, red mottles 
and common, medium, faint, light yellowish-brown 
mottles; moderate, medium, amgular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly hard when dry, very firm when moist, 
sticky when wet; many clay films on surfaces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth bound- 
ary. 6 to 20 inches thick. 

Bs2t—26 to 42 inches, mottled red (2.5YR 4/8), light-gray 
(2.5Y 7/2), and brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) clay; 
strong, angular blocky structure; firm when moist, 
sticky and plastic when wet, hard when dry; many 
clay films on surface of peds; very strongly acid. 

The Sawyer soils occur as rather small areas, chiefly in 
the southeastern part of the county. They are not well 
suited to cultivation. Much of the acreage has been 
cultivated, but now most of it is either idle or has re- 
verted to its natural vegetation, which consists of pine 
and scattered oaks. 

The Sawyer soils in Dougherty County are mapped 
only in complexes with the Susquehanna soils. 

Sawyer-Susquehanna cobbly loamy sands, 0 to 5 per- 
cent slopes (SS8).—This complex is on rather broad ridges, 
chiefly in the eastern part of the county. Most mapped 
areas are between 5 and 15 acres in size and are scattered 
among areas of the Sawyer and Susquehanna soils that 
occur on the smoother part of the ridges and that gener- 
ally are free of cobblestones. 

The Sawyer soil makes up as much as 60 percent of 
the acreage, the Susquehanna soil about 25 percent, and 
other soils as much as 15 percent. Because of the intri- 
cate pattern of occurrence and the similarity of the soils, 
it was not practical to map them separately. 

The Sawyer and Susquehanna soils in this complex 
have similar surface layers, but in the Sawyer soil the 
upper part of the subsoil is yellowish brown, and in the 
Susquehanna soil the subsoil is mottled. Rock frag- 
ments 1 inch to about 12 inches in diameter make up 
about 5 to 15 percent of the volume of both soils. 

Most of this unit is covered with a sparse stand of 
pine and oak. Only a small acreage is open land; part of 
this acreage is used for-crops and part for pasture. 

Sawyer-Susquehanna cobbly loamy sands, 2 to 8 per- 
cent slopes, eroded (SSC2).--The soils in this complex are 
on. the side slopes of ridges, chiefly in the eastern part of 
the county. The Sawyer soil makes up about 50 percent 
of the acreage, the Susquehanna soil about 40 percent, 
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and other soils 10 percent. Runoff is medium, and con- 
sequently the erosion hazard is moderate. 

These soils are not well suited to cultivation because 
rock fragments on the surface and throughout the profile 
make cultivation difficult. More than half the acreage 
has been cultivated, but only a little is now cultivated or 
used for pasture. Most is idle or in cutover hardwoods 
and. scattered pines. 

Sawyer-Susquehanna loamy sands, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded (SUB2).—The soils in this complex occur 
on broad, gently sloping ridges in the eastern part of 
the county. The Sawyer soil makes up about half the 
acreage, the Susquehanna soil most of the remaining 
acreage, and included minor soils 10 to 15 percent. 

The soils in this complex have similar surface layers. 
In the Sawyer soil, the upper part of the subsoil is 
firm and the lower part plastic, and in the Susquehanna 
soi] the subsoil is plastic throughout. Both soils have 
poor tilth. In both, the root zone is restricted by the 
heavy, plastic subsoil. Rock fragments are not numerous 
enough to impede tillage seriously. Permeability is very 
slow. 

Most of the acreage either is idle or has reverted to 
natural vegetation. Very little is now cultivated. 

Included in mapping were some small areas of a soil 
that has a yellowish-red rather than a yellowish-brown 
subsoil. 


Susquehanna Series 


The Susquehanna series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils on uplands. These soils have a surface 
layer of brown or dark-brown loamy sand or cobbly 
loamy sand and a subsoil of plastic, mottled clay. In 
places fragments of siliceous rock are scattered on the 
surface and throughout the profile. - 

These soils ave low or moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are strongly acid. Per- 
meability is slow in the subsoil. : 

The Susquehanna soils are closely associated with the 
Sawyer soils and broadly associated with the Carnegie 
and Tifton soils. They differ from the associated soils 
in being mottled in the upper part of the profile. They 
jack the numerous iron concretions that are character- 
istic of the Carnegie and Tifton soils, and they have a 
firm vather than a friable subsoil. . 

Representative profile, located_on the County line road, 
five-eighths of a mile north of Georgia Highway 133: 
dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) loamy sand; 
granular structure; very friable when 

moist; few small iron. concretions; very strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 3 to 7 inches thick. 
B2t—5 to 20 inches, mottled reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/6), red 
(2.5YR 4/8), and light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) 
clay; moderate, fine to medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm when moist, very plastic wet, very 
elay films on many peds; very 
10 to 35 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, 
weak, fine, 


hard when dry; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
inches thick. 

B8t—20 to GO inches, light brownish-gray (2.5¥ 6/2) clay; 
moderate, fine to medinm, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm when moist, very plistie when wet, very 
hard when dry; clay films on many peds; very 
strongly acid. 


The Susquehanna soils occur as rather small areas in 
the southeastern part of the county. They are not well 
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suited to cultivation, because of their plastic, clayey sub- 
soil. Most of the acreage is idle or has reverted to its 
oe vegetation, which consists of scattered pines and 
oaks. 

The Susquehanna soils in Dougherty County are 
mapped only in complexes with the Sawyer soils. These 
complexes are described under the heading “Sawyer 
Series.” 


Swamp 


Swamp (Swo} is mostly in the western part of the county 
along Cooleewahee Creek, Chickasawhatchee Creek, and 
Kiokee Creek. The slope range is 0 to 2 percent. 

This land type occurs in strips that range up to a mile 
in width. It is flooded frequently and is covered with 
water for long periods in winter and in spring. In 
places there are no definite stream channels but several 
small, meandering streams. 

This land type is made up of mixed alluvium washed 
from uplands. This alluvium varies greatly in color, 
texture, and consistence. At the surface, in most places, 
is a 4- to 15-inch layer of very dark-gray or black mate- 
rial that contains a large amount of organic matter. 
Beneath this in many places is gray, plastic clay. 

This land type is not suited to cultivated crops or to 
pasture, because of the frequent flooding. It remains in 
its natural vegetation, which consists of mixed hardwoods 
and an understory of vines, ferns, shrubs, and other 
water-tolerant plants. 


Tifton Series 


The Tifton series consists of well-drained, pebbly soils 
on uplands. Where not eroded, these soils have a surface 
layer of dark-brown to dark grayish-brown sandy loam. 
The subsoil is yellowish-brown to red sandy clay loam or 
sandy clay. There are iron concretions throughout the 
profile. Slopes of 1 to 5 percent predominate. 

These soils are low or moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are strongly acid. They 
have a thick root zone. Permeability is moderate in the 
upper part of the subsoil but slow in the lower part. The 
available water capacity is medinm. Tilth is good. 

The Tifton soils occur with the Carnegie, Norfolk, 
Lynchburg, and Irvington soils. They have a thicker 
subsoil above the plinthite layer than the Carnegie soils. 
The Tifton soils are distinguished from the Norfolk and 
Lynchburg soils by the iron concretions, and from the 
Norfolk soils by a subsoil that is firm and mottled in the 
lower part. They are better drained than the Lynchburg 
and Irvington soils. 

Representative profile, located 54 mile south of Georgia 
Highway 1838 and 8%, miles east of U.S. Highway 19 
(west side of Gravel Hill’ Road): 


Apen—O to 7 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable when 
moist; many small tron concretions; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 4 to 7 inches thick, 

Biten—7 to 18 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy clay 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able when moist, sHghtly sticky when wet; many 
small iron concretions; very strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 3 to 9 inches thick. 

B2ten—13 to 84 inches, red (25YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
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able when moist, slightly sticky when wet; many 
small iron concretions; few thin clay films on sur- 
faces of peds and around the iron concretions; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 14 to 25 
inches thick. 

B3lten—34 to 47 inches, red (2.5Y¥R 4/8) sandy clay loam 
with common, medium, distinct, strong-brown mot- 
tles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist, slightly sticky when wet; many 
small iron coneretions; few thin clay films on sur- 
faces of peds and around the iron concretions; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 10 to 18 
inches thick. 


B382t—47 to 64 inches, mottled brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8), 
light-gray (10¥R 7/2), yellowish-red (SYR 5/8), and 
red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; moderate, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; firm in place 
though crushing to a friable mass; soft plinthite 
and few soft iron concretions; few thin clay films 
on surfaces of peds; very strongly acid. 

The Tifton soils occur as rather large areas, mostly in 
the eastern part of the county. Most of the acreage is 
cultivated. The natural vegetation consists of longleaf 
pine and a few scattered oaks. 

Tifton sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (TuA).—This 
soil is on upland ridges. It has a surface layer of dark- 
brown to dark grayish-brown sandy loam 5 to 9 inches 
thick. Beneath the surface layer is yellowish-brown to 
red sandy clay loam or sandy clay that extends to a depth 
of 28 to 44 inches. Tvon concretions are common to nu- 
merous on the surface and throughout the profile. Runoff 
is slow, and consequently the erosion hazard is only 
slight. 

Most of this soil has been cleared and is cultivated. 
The crops respond well to good farming practices. 

Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Tu3)—The 
surface layer of this soil is dark-brown to dark grayish- 
brown, very friable sandy loam about 7 inches thick, It 
overlies 6 inches of dark-brown, friable sandy clay loam. 
Beneath this is red to yellowish-brown, friable sandy 
clay loam or sandy clay. Below a depth of 47 inches -it 
is mottled with brownish yellow, light gray, yellowish 
red, and red. Small iron concretions are numerous in 
the upper layers, and a few soft iron concretions occur 
below a depth of 47 inches. Runoff is medium, and con- 
sequently the erosion hazard is moderate. 

Most of this soil is cultivated (fig. 8, p. 24). 

Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(TuB2)—The surface layer of this soil is brown or dark- 
brown sandy loam 3 to 6 inches thick. Beneath the sur- 
face layer, and extending to a depth of 26 to 40 inches, is 
yellowish-brown to red sandy clay loam or sandy clay. 
Iron concretions are common to numerous on the surface 
and throughout the profile. 

In cultivated areas the plow layer generally is a mix- 
ture of the original A horizon and the upper part of the 
B horizon. In some places there are shallow gullies and 
a few deeper gullies. Runoff is medium, and conse- 
quently the erosion hazard is moderate. 

Most of this soil is cultivated. The crops respond well 
to good farming practices. 

Included in mapping were some areas where the plow 
layer is entirely within the B horizon, and some small 
areas where the slope is as much as 8 percent. 

Tifton sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(TuC2})—The surface layer of this soil is brown or dark- 
brown sandy loam 8 to 6 inches thick. Beneath the sur- 
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face layer is yellowish-red sandy clay loam or sandy clay 
that extends to a depth of 26 to 36 inches. Small iron 
concretions are common to numerous throughout the pro- 
file. In cultivated areas the plow layer is a mixture of 
the original A horizon and the upper part of the B hort- 
zon. In some places there are shallow gullies and a few 
deeper gullies. Runoff is rapid, and consequently the 
erosion hazard is severe. 

Most of the acreage is idle or is used for pasture. Very 
little is cultivated, although crops respond well to man- 
agement. 

Included are some smal] areas where the plow layer 
is entirely within the B hovizon. 


Wagram Series 


The Wagram series consists of well-drained, sandy, 
level to gently sloping soils. These soils have a 20- to 
40-inch surface layer of loamy sand over brownish-yel- 
low or yellowish-brown sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 

These soils are low or moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are strongly acid. 
They have a thick root zone. Permeability is moderately 
rapid, and the available water capacity is low or medium. 
Tilth is good. : . ; 

The Wagram soils occur with the Lakeland, Eustis, 
Norfolk, Orangeburg, and Ocilla soils. They are finer 
textured than the Lakeland soils and the Eustis soils. 
They are similar to the Norfolk and Orangeburg soils 
in color, but they have a thicker sandy surface layer. 
The Wagram soils are better drained than the Ocilla 
soils. ; ; 

Representative profile, located 144 miles west of the 
Worth County line and % mile north of the Mitchell 
County line (110 yards west of dirt road) : 

Al—O to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable ; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 2 to 6 inches thick. 

A2—4 to 21 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) loamy sand; 
weak, firm, granular structure; very friable ; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 16 to 82 inches 
thick. 

A3—21 to 24 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 2 to 6 inches 


thick. 
Bit—24 to 28 inches, brownish-yellow (10Y¥YR 6/6) sandy 


loam; moderate, medium, granular structure; very 
friable; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
2 to 6 inches thick. 

B2t—28 to 62 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; very strongly acid. 

The Wagram soils are mostly in the eastern and central 
parts of the county. They are slightly droughty, and the 
response to management is fair. More than half the 
acreage has been cleared, and most of this is cultivated. 
The natural vegetation consists of hardwoods and pine. 

Wagram loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (WeA).— 
This soil has a surface layer of brown or dark grayish- 
brown loamy sand 4 to 8 inches thick over 10 to 24 inches 
of yellow to yellowish-brown loamy sand. Beneath this 
is yellowish-brown to red heavy sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam. Runoff is slow, and consequently erosion 1s 
not a hazard. 

This soil is suited to many crops. 
management is fair. 


The response to 
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Figure 3.—Stand of corn on Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


Wagram loamy sand, 2 to 5, percent slopes. (We8).— 
This soil has a surface layer of very friable loamy sand 
that is dark grayish-brown in the uppermost 4 inches, 
yellow at a depth of 4 to 21 inches, and brownish yellow 
in the lower part. Below a depth of 28 inches is a thick 
layer of yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam. Run- 
off is slow, and consequently the erosion hazard is only 
shight. 

This soil is mostly in the central part of the county. It 
is suited to many crops. The response to good farming 
practices is fair. 

Included in mapping were some areas of a soil that is 
fine textured at a depth of less than 20 inches. 


Use of Soils for Crops and Pasture 


This section explains the system of capability grouping 
used by the Soil Conservation Service, discusses manage- 


ment by capability units, provides a table of estimated 
yields under high-level management and a brief discus- 
sion of the management that makes it possible to produce 
these yields, and describes the climate of Dougherty 
County and its effect on crop yields. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


Capability classification is the grouping of soils to 
show, in a general way, their suitability for most kinds 
of farming. It is a practical classification based on the 
limitations of the soils, the risk of damage when they 
are used, and the way they respond to treatment. The 
soils are classified according to degree and kind of per- 
manent limitation, but without consideration of major 
and generally expensive landforming that could change 
the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the soils; and 
without consideration of possible but unlikely major rec- 
Jamation. 
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In the capability sytem, all kinds of soils are grouped 
at three levels: the capability class, the subclass, and 
the unit. 

Carantriry Cuassus, the broadest groupings, are 
designated by Roman numerals I through VIII. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use, defined as follows: 


Class I. Soils have few limitations that restrict 
their use. 

Class II. Soils have moderate limitations that re- 
duce the choice of plants or require moderate 
conservation practices. 

Class ITI. Soils have severe limitations that re- 
duce the choice of plants, require special con- 
servation practices, or both. 

Class IV. Soils have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, require very care- 
ful management, or both. 

Class V. Soils are subject to little or no erosion 
but have other limitations, impractical to re- 
move, that limit their use largely to pasture, 
range, woodland, or wildlife food and cover. 

Class VI. Soils have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuited ‘to cultivation and limit 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, 
or wildlife food and cover. 

Class VII. Soils have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation and that 
restrict their use largely to pasture, range, wood- 
land, or wildlife food and cover. 

Class VIII. Soils and landforms have limitations 
that preclude their use for commercial plant 
production and restrict their use to recreation, 
wildlife, or water supply, or to esthetic purposes. 


Caraninity Supcnasses are soil groups within one 
class; they are designated by adding a small letter, e, 
w, 8, or @, to the class numeral, for example, IIe. The 
letter ¢ shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion 
unless close-growing plant cover is maintained; 2 shows 
that water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth 
or cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly 
corrected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil 
is limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or 
stony; and ¢, used in only some parts of the United 
States, shows that the chief limitation is climate that is 
too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V can contain, at 
the most, only subclasses indicated by 2, s, and ¢, because 
the soils in it ave subject to little or no erosion, though 
they have other limitations that restrict their use largely 
to pasture, range, woodland, wildlife, or recreation. 

Caraniiiry Unrrs are soil groups within the subclasses. 
The soils in one capability unit are enough alike to be 
suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to require 
similar management, and to have similar productivity 
and other responses to management. Thus, the capabil- 
ity unit is a convenient grouping for making many 
statements about management of soils. Capability units 
are generally designated by adding an Arabic numeral 


to the subelass symbol, for example, ITe-8 or IUTe-5. 
Thus, in. one symbol, the Roman numeral designates the 
capability class, or degree of limitation, and the small 
letter indicates the subclass, or kind of limitation, as 
defined in the foregoing paragraph. The Arabic numer- 
al specifically identifies the capability unit within each 
subelass. 


Management by Capability Units’ 


The soils of Dougherty County have been grouped 
in 27 capability units. The soils in each unit have about 
the same limitations and susceptibility to damage, need 
about the sume management, and respond to management 
in about the same way. The individual soils in each unit 
are shown in the “Guide to Mapping Units.” 

If adequately fertilized and limed, most of the soils 
are productive of the locally grown crops. More than 
70 percent of the acreage has a moderately coarse tex- 
tured or coarse textured surface layer that is friable or 
loose and is easy to till. Much of the acreage has a mod- 
erately permeable subsoil. Only a small acreage has 
slopes that are steeper than 5 percent. 

About 14 percent of the acreage has only slight limi- 
tations, and only ordinary good management practices 
are needed to maintain productivity and good tilth. 
Some of the practices that help to maintain productivity 
and good tilth are the regular application of fertilizer 
and lime according te the results of soil tests, good 
management of crop residue, and the use of suitable 
cropping systems. Chopped or shredded crop residue, 
left. on or near the surface, helps to provide protective 
cover. If turned under, this residue improves tilth and 
increases the available water capacity. 

Erosion is the main hazard on about 48 percent of the 
acreage, but it is only a moderate limitation in most 
places. The more gently sloping soils can be protected 
by contour cultivation and a cropping system that in- 
cludes crops that produce moderate to large amounts of 
residue. Steeper soils or soils on longer slopes need a 
combination of two or more of the following: Contour 
farming, stripcropping, terraces, vegetated waterways, 
and cropping systems that include close-growing crops 
that have been adequately fertilized and that produce a 
large amount of residue. 

Excess water is the main limitation on about 33 percent 
of the acreage. Some drainage may be needed, depend- 
ing on the degree of limitation and the crop to be grown. 

About 10 percent of the acreage is sandy and has low 
available water capacity. Management practices that 
return organic matter to the soil are needed if these 
sandy soils are to be cultivated. Good management of 
crop residue is important. 

In the following pages, each of the 27 capability units 
is described and management problems are discussed. 
The units are not numbered consecutively, because not 
all of the units in the statewide system are represented 
in this county. 


?J. N. Nasu, conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, helped prepare this section. 
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Capability unit I-1 


This capability unit consists of deep, well-drained 
soils that have slopes of less than 2 percent. The surface 
layer is very friable loamy sand 7 to 18 inches thick, and 
the subsoil is friable sandy clay loam or sandy loam. 

These soils contain little organic matter, are low or 
moderate in natural fertility, and are strongly acid. 
They have good tilth and can be cultivated throughout a 
wide range of moisture content. The root zone is thick. 
Water moves into and through these soils at a moderate 
rate, and the available water capacity is medium. 

The soils in this unit are well suited to many crops, 
including corn, cotton, peanuts, small grain, sorghum, 
pecans, and truck crops, and to pasture “and ‘hay crops, 
including bahiagrass, bermudagrass, and crimson clover. 
Most of the acreage is used for cultivated crops or’ pas- 
ture. 

There are no special management problems. Crops 
respond well to fertilization, and most crops benefit from 
lime. Returning crop residue to the soil and including 
soil-improving cr Lops in the rotation hel Pp to maintain the 
content of organic matter and to maintain good tilth. A 
suitable cropping system is 1 year of corn followed by 
1 year of peanuts and then 1 year of cotton, All crop 
residue should be left on the soil. 


Capability unit I-2 


This capability unit consists of deep, well-drained 
soils that are on uplands and have slopes of less than 2 
percent. The surface Jayer is very friable sandy loam 
4 to 9 inches thick, and the subsoil is friable or firm 
sandy clay. The Tifton soils have numerons pebbles as 
much as three-fourths of an inch in diameter on the 
surface and in the soil. 

The soils of this capability unit contain little organic 
matter, are low or moderate in natural fertility, and are 
strongly acid. They have good tilth. The range of 
moisture content within which these soils can be culti- 

rated is narrower than that for the soils of capability 
unit I-1, and more power is required to pull tillage 
implements. The root zone is thick. Water moves into 
and through these soils at. a moderate rate, and the avail- 
able water capacity is medium. 

The soils in this unit ave well suited to many crops, 
including corn, cotton, peanuts, small grain, and pecans, 
and to “pasture and hay crops, including bahiagrass, 
bermudagrass, crimson clover, and lespedeza. Most of 
the acreage has been cleared and is used for cultivated 
crops or pasture, 

There are no special management problems. Crops 
respond well to fertilizer, and most crops benefit from 
lime, Returning crop residue to the soil and including 
soil-improving crops in the rotation help to maintain the 
content of organic matter and to maintain good tilth. 
An. example of a suitable cropping system is 1 year of 
corn followed by 1 year of peanuts and then 1 year of 
cotton. All crop residue should be left on the soil. 


Capability unit ITe-1 


This capability unit consists of deep, well-drained 
soils that have slopes of 2 to 5 percent. The surface layer 


is very friable loamy sand 8 to 18 inches thick, and the 
subsoil is friable sandy clay loam or sandy loam. 

These soils contain little organic matter, are low or 
moderate in natural fertility, and are strongly acid. 
They have good tilth and can be cultivated throughout 
a wide range of moisture content. The root zone is thick. 
Water moves into and through these soils at a moderate 
rate, and the available water capacity is medium. 

The soils in this unit are well suited to many crops, 
including corn, cotton, peanuts, small grain, sorghum, 
pecans, and truck crops, and to pasture and hay crops, 
including bahiagr Ha bermudagrass (fig. 4), and crimson 
clover. Most af the acreage has been cleared. A. little 
more than half the acreage is used for cultivated crops, 
and a little is used for pasture. 

Surface runoff is rapid enough to create a moderate 
hazard of erosion. Some of the measures that can be 
used to help control erosion are contour farming, terrac- 
ing, stripcropping, and vegetating of waterways. Close- 
growing crops that produce a large amount of residue 
help to control erosion, to maintain the content of or- 

ganic matter, and to impr ove tilth. Crops respond well 
to fertilizer, and many benefit from lime. An example 
of a suitable cropping system is 4 years of a close-grow- 
ing crop, such as bahiagrass, followed by 2 years of 
peanuts. This system is stlitable for fields in which the 
slopes are no steeper t than 8 percent and no more than 
200 feet long and in which there are straight rows and 
vegetated waterways and no terraces. A row crop, such 
as corn, can be grown year after year if the field is ter- 
racecdl and contour cultivated and the crop residue is left 
on the soil. 


Capability unit [Te-2 


This capability unit consists of deep, well-drained 
soils that are on uplands and have slopes of 2 to 5 per- 
cent. The surface layer is very friable sandy loam 8 to 
12 inches thick, and the subsoil is friable or firm sandy 
clay. The Tifton soils have numerous pebbles as much 
as three-fourths of an inch in diameter on the surface 
and in the soil. 

These soils contain little organic matter, are low or 
moderate in natural fertility, and are strongly acid. 
They have good tilth. The range of moisture content 
within which these soils can be cultivated is narrower 
than that for the soils in capability unit ITe-1, and more 
power is required to pull the tillage implements. The 
root zone is thick, Water moves into and thr ough these 
soils at a moderate rate, and the available water capacity 
is medium. 

The soils in this unit are well suited to many crops, 
including corn, cotton, peanuts, small grain, and pecans, 
and to pasture and hay crops, including bahiagrass, ber- 
mudagrass, crimson clover, and lespedeza. Most, of the 
acreage has been cleared. A little more than half the 
acreage is cultivated, and a little is used for pasture, 

Surface runoff is rapid enough to create a moderate 
hazard of erosion. Some of the practices that can be 
used to help control erosion are contour cultivation, ter- 
racing or striper opping, and vegetating of waterways. 
Close: -growing crops that produce a large amount of 
residue help to control erosion, to maintain the content 
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Figure 4.—Harvesting a hay crop of Coastal bermudagrass on Red Bay loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, which is in capability 
unit Ile-1. 


of organic matter, and to improve tilth. Crops respond 
well to fertilizer, and many benefit from lime. An ex- 
ample of a suitable cropping system is a mulch-planted 
row crop, such as corn, grown year after year. The resi- 
due should be mowed and left undisturbed for winter 
cover. This system is suitable for contour-cultivated 
fields that are not terraced and in which the slopes are 
no steeper than 3 percent and no more than 3800 feet 
long. 


Capability unit Ie-3 


This capability unit consists of Flint fine sandy loam, 
2 to 5 percent slopes, a moderately well drained soil. 
The surface layer is friable fine sandy loam 2 to 6 inches 
thick, and the subsoil is firm clay or silty clay. 

This soil contains little organic matter, is low or mod- 
erate in natural fertility, and is strongly acid. It has 
poor tilth and can be cultivated only within a narrow 
range of moisture content. Water moves into and 
through this soil at a slow rate because of the firm or 
plastic subsoil: The available water capacity is medium. 

This soil is suited to only a few crops, including corn, 
grain. sorghum, oats, bahtagrass, crimson clover, and 
lespedeza. Most of the acreage is wooded. 


Surface runoff is rapid enough to create a moderate 
hazard of erosion. Some of the practices that can be 
used to help control erosion are contour cultivation, strip- 
cropping, and vegetating of waterways. Close-growing 
crops that produce a large amount of residue help to 
control erosion, to maintain the content of organic mat- 
ter, and to improve tilth. Crops respond to fertilizer, 
and many benefit from lime. An example of a suitable 
cropping system is 2 years of a close-growing crop, such 
as bahiagrass, followed by 1 year of a cultivated crop, 
such as corn. This system is suitable for fields in which 
the slopes ave no steeper than 3 percent and no more 
than 200 feet long and in which there are straight rows 
and no terraces. Planting often has to be delayed be- 
cause of wetness, and the crops are damaged in some 
years by heavy rains in spring and in summer. 


Capability unit Itw-1 


This capability unit consists of Local alluvial land, 
a moderately well drained land type that has slopes of 
less than 2 percent and is in small depressions that have 
no natural outlets. At the surface is silt loam to sandy 
loam that is 18 to 45 inches thick and is underlain by 
sandy clay loam or sandy clay in most places. 
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Figure 5.—Flooding after a heavy rain in an area of Local alluvial land, which is in capability unit 1Tw-1. 


This land type is high in content of organic matter and 
moderate in natural fertility. It has good tilth, and its 
root zone is thick. The available water capacity is 
medium. 

This land type is highly productive if adequately 
drained. It is suited to cultivated crops, including corn, 
peanuts, and grain sorghum, and to pasture and hay 
crops, including bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, crim- 
son clover, white clover, and lespedeza. 

This land type is frequently flooded (fig. 5) in winter, 
and planting often has to be delayed because of wetness. 
In some years the crops are damaged by heavy rains in 
spring and in summer. Ditches will remove much of the 
excess water in many areas, but they are expensive to 
construct in most places. Crops respond well to fertil- 
izer, and most of them benefit from lime. Because this 
land type is in slight depressions or draws, the cropping 
system used is commonly the same as that used in adja- 
cent fields. Cultivated crops, such as corn, can be grown 
year after year if the crop residue is left on the soil. 


Capability unit ITw-2 


This capability unit consists of moderately well 
drained or somewhat poorly drained soils that have 
slopes of less than 2 percent. Much of the acreage is on 
large flats that have few natural outlets and are difficult 
to drain. Some of the acreage is flooded for long periods 
in winter, in spring, and early in summer. The surface 
layer is very friable sandy loam 4 to 18 inches thick, and 
the subsoil is friable sandy clay loam. 

These soils contain little organic matter, are low or 
moderate in natural fertility, and are strongly acid. 


They have good tilth, and their root zone is thick. Water 
moves into these soils at a moderate rate, and permewhil- 
ity is moderate or slow. The available water capacity is 
medium. 

The soils in this unit are suited to cultivated crops, 
including corn, peanuts, and grain sorghum, and to hay 
and pasture crops, including Coastal bermudagrass, bahi- 
agrass, crimson clover, white clover, and lespedeza. If 
ndeguately drained, they are highly productive. <A. con- 
siderable acreage is cultivated or used for pasture. None 
of the areas that are flooded frequently are cultivated. 

Planting often has to be delayed because of wetness, 
and crops are damaged in some years by heavy rain in 
spring and in summer. A system of shallow ditches will 
remove much of the excess water, and leveling and shap- 
ing help to eliminate low spots. Most crops respond well 
to fertilizer, and many crops benefit from lime. Yields of 
high-value crops can be increased by irrigating in pro- 
longed dry periods. Row crops can be grown year after 
year, but they grow better in short rotations, An exam- 
ple of a suitable cropping system that helps to maintain 
the organic-matter content and to improve structure is 38 
years of a row crop, such as corn, followed by 1 year of 
a truck crop. ‘The residue from the row crop should be 
mowed and then chopped or disked. 


Capability unit Ilw-3 


This capability unit consists of Flint fine sandy loam, 
0 to 2 percent slopes, a moderately well drained soil on 
stream terraces. This soil contains little organic matter, 
is low or moderate in natural fertility, and is very 
strongly acid. It has poor tilth and can be cultivated 
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only within a narrow range of moisture content. <A firm, 
clayey subsoil impedes the movement of water. 

This soil is suited to only a few crops, including corn, 
peanuts, grain sorghum, pecans, bahiagrass, bermuda- 
grass, crimson clover, and lespedeza. About half the 
acreage is used for cropland and half for woodland. 

Planting often has to be delayed because of wetness, 
and crops are damaged in some years by heavy rains in 
spring and in summer. The response of most crops to 
fertilizer is fair, and many crops benefit from lime. Crop 
residue worked into the soil helps to maintain the con- 
tent of organic matter and to maintain good tilth. Row 
crops can be grown year after year, but they grow better 
in short rotations. An example of a suitable cropping 
system is 1 year of a row crop followed by 1 year of 
grain sorghum. AIL crop residue should be left on the 
soil. 


Capability unit IIs-1 


This capability unit consists of deep, well-drained soils 
that are on uplands and have slopes of 0 to 5 percent. 
The surface layer is very friable loamy sand 18 to 40 
inches thick. It is underlain by friable sandy clay loam 
or sandy loam. 

These soils contain little organic matter, are low or 
moderate in natural fertility, and are strongly acid. They 
have good tilth and can be cultivated throughout a wide 
range of moisture content. Water moves into the soil at 
a moderately rapid rate, and the available water capacity 
is low or mediwm. Surface runoff is slow, and erosion is 
only a slight hazard. 

The soils in this unit are slightly droughty and there- 
fore are Hmited to some extent in suitability for crops. 
They are best suited to corn, peanuts, small erain, and 
truck crops, and to pasture and hay crops, including 
bahiagrass, bermudagrass, and crimson clover. A little 
more than half the acreage is cultivated, and about a 
quarter is wooded. 

Maintaining the content of organic matter increases 
the available water capacity. Close-growing crops that 
produce a large amount of residue help to maintain the 
content of organic matter as well as to control erosion 
and to improve tilth. Some of the practices that can be 
used to help control erosion -are contour cultivation, strip- 
cropping, and vegetating of waterways. Crops respond 
well to fertilizer, and many benefit from lime. An exam- 
ple of a suitable cropping system is 1 year of a row crop 
followed by 1 year of small grain. All crop residue 
should be left on the soil. This system is suitable for 
fields that have been stripcropped on the contour. 


Capability unit [1Te-I 


This capability unit consists of deep, well-drained soils 
that are on uplands and have slopes of 5 to 8 percent. 
The surface layer is very friable loamy sand 3 to 8 inches 
thick, and the subsoil is friable sandy clay loam. 

These soils contain little organic matter, are low or 
moderate in natural fertility, and are strongly acid. 
They have good tilth and can be cultivated throughout a 
wide range of moisture content. The root zone is thick. 
Water moves into the soil at a moderate rate, and the 
available water capacity is medium, 

The soils in this unit are suited to many crops, includ- 
ing corn, cotton, peanuts, small grain, and pecans, and to 


pasture and hay crops, including bahiagrass, bermuda- 
grass, and crimson clover. More than half the acreage is 
wooded, and nearly a third is cultivated. 

Surface runoff_is rapid enough to create a severe haz- 
ard of erosion. Some of the practices that can be used to 
help control erosion are contour cultivation, terracing, 
vegetating of waterways, and stripcropping. Close-grow- 
ing crops that produce a large amount of residue help to 
control erosion, to maintain the content of organic matter, 
and to improve tilth. Crops respond well to fertilizer, 
and many benefit from lime. An example of a suitable 
cropping system is a mulch-planted row crop, such as 
corn, grown year after year. All crop residue should be 
left on the soil. This system is suitable for terraced, con- 
tour-cultivated fields in which the slopes are no steeper 
than 6 percent. 


Capability unit IlTe-2 


This capability unit consists of deep, well-drained, 
eroded soils that have slopes of 5 to 8 percent and a 
severely eroded soil that has slopes of 2 to 5 percent. 
The surface layer of the eroded soils is sandy loam 3 to 7 
inches thick, and that of the severely eroded soil is sandy 
clay loam 1 inch to 8 inches thick. "The subsoil is friable 
or firm sandy clay. 

These soils contain little organic matter, are low or 
moderate in natural fertility, and are strongly acid. They 
have only fair tilth. The range of moisture content 
within which these soils can be cultivated is narrower 
than that for the soils of capability unit IlTe-1, and 
more power is required to pull tillage implements. The 
root zone is thick. Water moves into these soils at a mod- 
erate rate, and permeability is moderate or moderately 
slow. The available water capacity is medium. 

The soils in this unit ave suited to many crops, includ- 
ing corn, cotton, small grain, and sorghum, and to pas- 
ture and hay crops, including bahiagrass, bermudagrass, 
crimson clover, and lespedeza. About a third of the acre- 
age is cultivated, and a somewhat smaller part is used for 
pasture. 

Surface runoff is rapid enough to create a severe haz- 
ard of erosion. Some of the practices that can be used 
to help control erosion are contour cultivation, terracing, 
vegetating of waterways, and stripcropping.  Close- 
growing crops that produce a large amount of residue 
help to control. erosion, to maintain the content of or- 
ganic matter, and to improve tilth. Crops respond well 
to fertilizer, and many benefit from lime. An example of 
a suitable cropping system is 8 years of a close-growing 
crop, such as Coastal bermudagrass, followed by 1 year 
of a row crop. This system is suitable for contour-culti- 
vated fields that have not been terraced and in which the 
slopes are no more than 200 feet long. 


Capability unit IlTe-3 


This capability unit consists of moderately well drained 
or somewhat poorly drained soils that have slopes of 0 
to 8 percent. The surface layer is friable loamy sand, 
and the subsoil is plastic clay. 

These soils contain small amounts of organic matter 
and are strongly acid. They are slightly wet, because 
water moves through, the subsoil slowly or very slowly. 
The erosion hazard is moderate or severe in cnltivated 
areas. More than half the acreage is cobbly. The cob- 
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blestones are numerous enough, both on the surface and 
within the profile, to interfere with tillage. The root 
zone is restricted by the clayey subsoil. 

The soils in this unit are suited to bahiagrass, lespe- 
deza, crimson clover, slash pine, and loblolly pine. They 
are used mainly as woodland, but there are small isolated 
fields and pastures scattered throughout the area. Some 
of the small, steep, cobbly areas are not suitable for culti- 
vation. Crops respond well to fertilizer, and most grasses 
need lime. 


Capability unit ITTe-4 


This capability unit consists of Carnegie sandy loam, 2 
to 5 percent slopes, eroded, a well-drained, pebbly soil on 
uplands. The surface layer is very friable sandy loam 3 
to 6 inches thick, and the subsoil is friable or firm sandy 
clay loam or sandy clay. There are numerous iron concre- 
tions as much as three-fourths of an inch in diameter on 
the surface and in the soil. 

This soil contains little organic matter, is low or mod- 
erate in natural fertility, and is strongly acid. It has 
good tilth and can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. The root zone is moderately thick. 
Water moves into the soil at a moderate rate, and perme- 
ability is moderately slow. The available water capac- 
ity is medium, 

This soil is fairly well suited to crops, including corn, 
cotton, peanuts, oats, and rye, and to hay and pasture 
crops, including bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, and 
crimson clover. Most of the acreage has been cultivated, 
but much of it now is either idle or used for pasture or 
woodland. 

Surface runoff is rapid enough to create a severe haz- 
ard of erosion. Some of the practices that help to con- 
trol erosion are contour cultivation, terracing, stripcrop- 
ping, and vegetating of waterways. Close-growing crops 
that produce a large amount of residue help to control 
erosion, to maintain the content, of organic matter, and to 
improve tilth. Crops respond well to fertilizer, and 
many benefit from lime. An example of a suitable crop- 
ping system is 8 years of a close-growing crop, such as 
bahiagrass, followed by 2 years of a row crop. This 
system is suitable for terraced, contour-cultivated fields 
in which the slopes are no steeper than 3 percent. 


Capability unit IIe-5 


This capability unit consists of Lucy loamy sand, 5 to 
8 percent slopes, a deep, well-drained soil on uplands. 
The surface layer is very friable loamy sand 18 to 380 
inches thick, and the subsoil] is friable sandy clay loam or 
sandy loam. 

This capability unit consists of deep, nearly level, mod- 
erate in natural fertility, and is strongly acid. It has 
good tilth and can be cultivated throughout a wide range 
of moisture content. Water moves into the soil at a mod- 
erately rapid rate, and the available water capacity is 
low or medium. 

This soil is suited to corn, peanuts, small grain, sor- 
ghum, truck crops, bahiagrass, bermudagrass, and crim- 
son clover. Most of the acreage is wooded, but part of it 
is cultivated. 

Surface runoff is rapid enough to create a severe haz- 
ard of erosion. Some of the measures that help to con- 
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trol erosion are contour cultivation, vegetating of water- 
ways, and stripcropping. Close-growing crops that pro- 
duce a large amount of residue help to control erosion, to 
maintain the content of organic matter, and to improve 
tilth. Crops respond well to fertilizer, and many benefit 
from lime. An example of a suitable cropping system is 
3 years of a close-growing crop, such as bahiagrass, fol- 
lowed by 2 years of a row crop. This system 1s suitable 
for contour-cultivated fields that have not been terraced 
and that have slopes no steeper than 6 percent and no 
more than 200 feet long. 


Capability unit [1Tw-1 


This capability unit consists of deep, nearly level, mod- 
erately well drained or somewhat poorly drained soils. 
The surface layer is very friable loamy sand about 20 to 
50 inches thick. This is underlain by friable sandy clay 
loam. 

These soils contain little organic matter, are low in 
natural fertility, and are strongly acid or very strongly 
acid. They have good tilth and can be cultivated 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is thick. 

Water moves into and through these soils at a rapid 
rate, and the available water capacity is low. The water 
table is high in winter and in spring. 

The soils in this unit are suited to only a few crops, 
including corn, peanuts, truck crops, bahiagrass, and 
bermudagrass. Nearly three-fourths of the acreage is 
woodland; only a small acreage is used as pasture or for 
cultivated crops. 

Planting often has to be delayed because of wetness, 
and crops are damaged in some years by heavy rains in 
spring and in summer, A. system of ditches can remove 
much of the excess water, and low spots can be eliminated 
by Jeveling and shaping. Surface runoff is slow and 
creates only a slight hazard of erosion. Crop response to 
fertilizer is fair, and many crops benefit from lime. 

Crop residue helps to improve tilth and to maintain 
the content of organic matter, and, in turn, to increase 
the available water capacity. An example of a suitable 
cropping system is 1 year of corn followed by 1 year of 
small grain and grain sorghum. All crop residue should 
be left on the surface. Row crops can be grown year 
after year, but it is better to include some close-growing 
crops in the cropping system. 


Capability unit [Tw-2 


This capability unit consists of Bladen loam, a poorly 
drained soil that is on nearly level stream terraces and 
is flooded occasionally. The surface layer is loam com- 
monly about 8 inches thick, and the subsoil is firm clay or 
heavy sandy clay. 

This soil is low or moderate in natural fertility and is 
very strongly acid. It has poor tilth and can be culti- 
vated only within a narrow range of moisture content. 
Water moves into it and through it very slowly. 

Because it is excessively wet, this soil is not well 
suited to cultivated crops, and it 1s not generally culti- 
vated. A few crops, including corn, sorghum, bahia- 
grass, white clover, and lespedeza, can be grown. A 
small acreage has been cleared and is used for pasture; 
the rest is woodland, chiefly hardwoods. 
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Figure 6.—Rye used for stripcropping on Americus loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes, which is in capability unit Ifs-1. 


Capability unit HIs-1 


This capability unit consists of deep, somewhat exces- 
sively drained, sandy soils that have slopes of less than 5 
percent, The surface layer is very friable loamy sand 30 
to 60 inches thick. It is underlain by friable sandy loam 
or sandy clay loam. 

These soils contain little organic matter, are low in 
natural fertility, and are strongly acid. They have good 
tilth and can be cultivated throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. Water moves into and through these 
soils at a moderately rapid rate, and the available water 
capacity is low. Surface runoff is slow, and erosion is 
only a slight hazard. 

The soils in this unit are best suited to corn, peanuts, 
small grain, sorghum, truck crops, bahiagrass, and ber- 
mudagrass, About half the acreage is cultivated, and a 
little is used for pasture. 

Maintaining the content of organic matter increases 
the available water capacity. The use of close-growing 
crops that produce a large amount of residue helps to 
maintain the content of organic matter as well as to con- 
trol erosion and to improve tilth. Some of the practices 
that also help to control erosion are contour cultivation, 
stripcropping (fig. 6), and vegetating of waterways. 
Crop response to fertilizer is fair; best results are ob- 
tained with split applications of fertilizer. Many crops 
benefit from lime. An example of a suitable cropping 
system is 2 years of corn followed by 1 year of row 
crops, such as cotton or peanuts. All crop residue should 
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be left on the soil; the residue from corn should be 
shredded. This system is suitable for contour-cultivated 
fields in which the slopes are no steeper than 3 percent 
and no more than 200 feet long. 


Capability unit 1Ve-2 


This capability unit consists of Greenville sandy clay 
loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded, a deep, well- 
drained soil. The surface layer is sandy clay loam 1 inch 
to 3 inches thick, and the subsoil is friable or firm sandy 
clay. 

This soil contains little organic matter, is low or mod- 
erate in natural fertility, and is strongly acid. It has 
fair tilth and can be cultivated within only a moderate 
range of moisture content. The root zone is thick. 
Water moves through this soil at a moderate rate, and 
the available water capacity is medium. 

This soil is suited to many.crops, including «arn, cot- 
ton, and small grain, and to pasture and hay crops, in- 
cluding bahiagrass, bermudagrass, crimson clover, and 
lespedeza. Nearly half the acreage is pasture, and the 
rest is used for cultivated crops or woodland. 

Surface runoff is rapid enough to create a severe haz- 
ard of erosion. Some of the measures that can be used to 
help control erosion are contour cultivation, striperop- 
ping, terracing, and vegetating of waterways. Results 
are best if the crop rotation consists mostly of close- 
growing crops or grass. The addition of organic matter 
helps to control erosion, maintain the content of organic 
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matter, and improve tilth. Crops respond well to fertil- 
izer, and many benefit from lime. An example of a suit- 
able cropping system is 3 years of a close-growing crop, 
such as bahiagrass, followed by 1 year of a row crop. 
This system is suitable for contour-cultivated fields in 
which the slopes are no more than 150 feet long. 


Capability unit 1Ve-4 


This capability unit consists of Carnegie sandy loam, 
5 to 8 percent. slopes, eroded, a well-drained, pebbly soil 
on uplands. The surface layer is very friable sandy loam 
2 to 5 inches thick, and the subsoil is friable or firm 
sandy clay loam or sandy clay. 

This soil contains little organic matter, is low or mod- 
erate in natural fertility, and is strongly acid. It has 
good tilth and can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. The root zone is moderately thick. 
Water moves through the soil at a moderately slow rate. 

This soil is fairly well suited to cultivated crops, in- 
eluding corn, cotton, peanuts, oats, and rye, and to hay 
and pasture crops, including bahiagrass, Coastal ber- 
mudagrass, and crimson clover. Nearly half the acreage 
is used for pasture; half is used for timber; a little is 
cultivated. 

Surface runoff is rapid enough to create a severe haz- 
ard of erosion. Some of the practices that help to con- 
trol erosion are contour cultivation, terracing, stripcrop- 
ping, and vegetating of waterways. Results are best if 
the crop rotation consists mostly of close-growing crops 
or grass. The addition of organic matter helps to 
control erosion, maintain the content of organic matter, 
and improve tilth. Crops respond well to fertilizer, and 
many benefit from lime. A suitable cropping system is 
3 years of a close-growing crop, such as bahiagrass, fol- 
lowed by 1 year of a row crop. This system is suitable 
for terraced, contour-cultivated fields in which the slopes 
are no more than 6 percent. 

Capability unit WVw-4 . 

This capability unit consists of Pelham loamy sand, 0 
to 2 percent slopes, a poorly drained soil that is in slight 
depressions or poorly defined draws and is frequently 
flooded. The surface layer is dark grayish-brown to 
very dark gray loamy sand, and the subsoil is sandy clay 
loam. The natural fertility is low or moderate, and the 
reaction is very strongly acid. 

If properly drained, this soil is fairly well suited to 
truck crops, corn, white clover, and bahiagrass. Because 
of the flooding and wetness hazards, most of the acreage 
is woodland, chiefly of hardwoods. 

Most crops respond well to fertilizer, and many benefit 
from lime. Crop residue worked into the soil helps to 
maintain the content of organic matter and to maintain 
good tilth. Row crops can be grown year after year, but 
they grow hetter in short rotations. 


Capability unit 1Vs-1 

This capability unit consists of deep, somewhat exces- 
sively drained soils that have slopes of 0 to 8 percent. 
The surface layer is loose or very friable sand or loamy 
sand 30 to 60 inches thick. It is underlain by friable 
sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 
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These soils contain little organic matter, are low in 
natural fertility, and are strongly acid. They have good 
tilth and can be cultivated throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. Water moves into and through these 
soils at a rapid rate, and the available water capacity is 
low. Surface runoff is slow, and erosion is only a slight 
hazard. 

The soils in this unit are best suited to peanuts, small 
grain, truck crops, bahiagrass, and bermudagrass. More 
than half the acreage is woodland, and a quarter is used 
for cultivated crops. 

Maintaining the content of organic matter increases 
the available water capacity. The use of close-growing 
crops that produce a large amount of residue helps to 
maintain the content of organic matter, control erosion, 
and improve tilth. Some of the practices that also help 
to control erosion are contour cultivation, stripcropping, 
and vegetating of waterways. Crop response to fertilizer 
is fair; best results are obtained with split applications. 
Many crops benefit from lime. An example of a suitable 
cropping system is 2 years of corn or a similar row crop 
followed by 1 year of peanuts anda winter cover of rye. 
The crop residue from corn should be left on the soil. 
This system is suitable for contour-cultivated fields in 
which the slopes are no steeper than 3 percent and no 
more than 200 feet long. 


Capability unit Vw-1 


This capability unit consists of poorly drained or very 
poorly drained soils in ponded depressions. The surface 
layer has variable texture, and the subsoil is predomi- 
nantly gray clay mottled with red and brown. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and are very 
strongly acid. Permeability is very slow, and the avail- 
able water capacity is low. Surface runoff is very slow. 
In some areas water stands for long periods. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops. If 
drained they can be used for pasture, but they are better 
suited to timber. Only fair yields of such pasture crops 
as bahiagrass and white clover can be expected. Appli- 
cations of lime and a complete fertilizer are required for 
maximum yields of pasture crops. Most of the acreage is 
woodland. 


Capability unit Vw-3 


This capability unit consists of Alluvial land, wet, a 
poorly drained land type that is made up of stratified 
material of variable texture. This land type is along 
small streams and is frequently flooded. It is low in 
natural fertility, contains considerable amounts of or- 
ganic matter and plant debris, and is very strongly acid. 

This land type 1s waterlogged and is poorly suited to 
cultivated crops. If adequately drained, it makes fair 
pasture, but it is generally better suited to trees. Nearly 
all the acreage is wooded, mostly with hardwoods. 


Capability unit Vle-1 


This capability unit consists of Cuthbert-Orangeburg 
complex, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. These soils are 
moderately well drained or well drained, occur on up- 
lands, and have predominantly short slopes, The surface 
layer is very friable sandy loam or loamy sand. The sub- 
soil is clayey in the Cuthbert soil and sandy clay loam in 
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the Orangeburg soil. 
short distances, 

These soils contain little organic matter, are low or 
moderate in natural fertility, and are strongly acid. Ero- 
sion is a severe hazard. 

The soils in this unit are not suited to cultivated crops. 
They are fair for pasture, but they are better suited to 
timber. Only perennials, such as bahigrass, Coastal ber- 
mudagrass, and crimson clover, should be used for pas- 
ture. Crops should be fertilized according to the results 
of soil tests. Overgrazing should be avoided because of 
the constant hazard of erosion. All the acreage is wooded. 


Capability unit VIle-2 


This capability unit consists of Cuthbert-Orangeburg 
complex, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded. These soils are 
moderately well drained or well drained. Both soils 
have a surface layer of sandy loam or loamy sand 3 to 15 
inches thick, but the Cuthbert soil has a clayey subsoil 
and the Orangeburg soil a loamy subsoil. 

These soils contain little organic matter, are low or 
moderate in natural fertility, and are strongly acid. 
Erosion is a very severe hazard. The clayey subsoil in 
the Cuthbert soil restricts the movement of water and 
the growth of plants. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops and are 
only fair for pasture. They are better suited to timber. 
Only perennials, such as bahiagrass, Coastal bermuda- 
grass, and crimson clover, should be used for pasture. 
Overgrazing should be avoided because of the constant 
hazard of erosion. Most of the acreage is wooded. 


Capability unit Vilw-1 


This capability unit consists of Swamp, a nearly level, 
very poorly drained land type on flood plains along 


The profiles vary greatly within 
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creeks. This land type is flooded frequently and for 
long periods. It is low in natural fertility and generally 
is very strongly acid. The content of organic matter is 
generally high in the uppermost part. Fresh sediments 
are deposited during the winter and spring floods. 

Swamp should be so managed as to encourage the 
growth of the most valuable hardwood trees. It can 
also be managed for hunting and fishing, for it provides 
natural habitats for deer, squirrel, turkey, wild hog, 
duck, and fish. The principal trees are cypress, swamp 
blackgum, sweetgum, red maple, ash, water oak, and 
poplar. 


Capability unit VIIIs-1 


This capability unit consists of Dune land, which is 
not suited to cultivated crops or pasture. It has only a 
sparse growth of grass and in some places a scattering of 
serub oak and pine. It would be extremely difficult to 
establish a stand of pine, and only very low yields could 
be expected. 


Estimated Yields * 


Estimated average yields of the principal crops grown 
in Dougherty County are shown in table 2. These are 
yields that can be expected under high-level management 
on soils that have not been irrigated. They are averages 
for the entire county, not for any particular farm or 
tract. Losses from flooding were not considered in mak- 
ing these estimates. 


'D—D. L. Pore, work unit conservationist, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice; J. D. Davis, county agent, Agriculture Extension Service, and 
Jack Carrez, office manager, Agricultural Stabilization Conser- 
vation Service, helped write this section. 


TaBLe 2.—LEstimated average yields per acre of the principal crops under high-level management 


[Management does not include irrigation. 


Dashes indicate that the crop is not suited to the soil specified or is not commonly grown on it] 


Coastal 
bermudagrass | Bahia- 
Soil Corn | Oats | Wheat | Cotton | Peanuts| Pecans anise 
or 
For For pasture 
hay | pasture 
Cow-acre- | Cow-aere- 
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PMC DRP a ea ae eee ee wenn eaace wl cube beswutlecaaed Soa eedes wane ees Seeceeeelese Gea uecsaees teeouses 
OTan@ebUPG soc. - S20 seco keeee tee ace sancue|secccd | essebs| pee netes neon bu Seoe ent |Seceiees |e ceee seen ener oes 
Dunbar, Izagora, and Bladen soils: 
NDS 2 asco eee cccteeeosesecekas ce 55 AQw Seco ees ehe eee catia tee eed se teeeleeeee es 230 
WAGOTR2oo2s dass Soe bee deg ob Sew se 65 55 05: Ieemevecc tse ocslamsnesee 5.0 260 225 
Bladetica.c2s.caigusocco otras psecceeeseedenuecse 85 ledeanclawcccwet baste d| obese eee ae enleeeeee ek 230 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated average yields per acre of the principal crops under high-level managemeni—C ontinued 


( 


Soil 


Dunbar-Izagora-Bladen complex: 
Dunbar. 322s eetdoseemsect ered ewes eeeeetes 


Dune land. oc oecusesecceeweseeeceeuseessssekeeeeen 
Eustis loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes__-------.----- 
Eustis loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. - - 
Flint fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes._..-- 


Flint fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes__.---------- } 


Goldsboro sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes...---.----- i 
Grady clay loam.-.5.0..-2.s---cscsscceoenseeseesne 
Grady soils... 202. esos sues este eee eee recesb os 
Greenville sandy clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
severely eroded..----.---.------------------------ 
Greenville sandy clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___-.--.----------------------6---- 
Greenville sandy loam, 9 to 2 percent slopes_------~---- 
Greenville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes___.----__-- 
Greenville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded___.. 
Greenville sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded__._. 
Irvington sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__.-----..-- 
Izagora-Dunbar loamy fine sands: 
Tra p0r is oa ssaee os dee ne teou sees es oeeue eee 
DU0U0 cake secasceuasweccnkedessuncoenteeacee 
Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes_._-.-------------- 
Local alluvial land... ssesccsaccenu ctcesecuesecuenss 
Lucy loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes- 
Lucy loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Lucy loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes---_------------- 
Lynchburg sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. .--.---~-- | 
Marlboro sandy leam, 2 to 5 percent slopes.---..---~-- 
Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.___.-------- 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes...-.--------- 
Ocilla loamy sands, 0 to 2 percent slopes-._-------.---- 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_..------- 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes__...--.-- 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded____ 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded__-_ 
Pelham loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-__-.--------- 
Red Bay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes.___.-------- 
Red Bay loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded._.--. 
Red Bay loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded____.- 
Sawyer-Susquehanna cobbly loamy sands, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes: 
SAWYEr.sesse-cesccceeevesces ued acescee tetas 
Susquehanna... ssnsan cso eces cow cuceeeeceu ns 
Sawyer-Susquehanna cobbly loamy sands, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded: 
BAW efor se cuesse clue teusloce. SocelneReccceae 
Susquchantia.... ss sssee ees uerestenseeseescsus 
Sawyer-Susquehanna loamy sands, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded: 
Sawy ets SesslteMseeuet hase ee eee. asec ene 
Susquehanna. oo5-ss cence cee cdee eee ccee sods 
SWaMPe 22 sso =e scceeenate set esaeecconsbeoueaaeeds 
Tifton sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. ---.-.-------- 
Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes..----_.--.----- 
Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_._----- 
Tifton sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_____--- 
Wagram loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. __.----.---- 
Wagram loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes-_.-.-------- 


Corn 


Oats | Wheat | Cotton | Peanuts 
Bu. Bu. Lb, of tint Db, 
"40 |i-----| 350 | 1, 200° 
D0) laser 275 900 
46) |SesececclosesecaclbicatcsS 
BO. ees ere eo ese 
60 25 500 1, 800 
50 25 500 | 1, 400 
35 15 400 | 1, 100 
70 35 750 | 1, 800 
70 35 750 | 1, 800 
60 30 650 | 1, 750 
55 25 600 | 1, 400 
60 30 550 1, 800 
55 25: |socecssclecssiece 
OR eereeme ee Perea eee erenre 
30 |_.----_- 250 | 1, 000 
"50 [ 25 | 500 | 1, 700 
45 20 450 1, 600 
40 15 400 1, 200 
50 |...-----|-------- 1, 350 
70 35 750 | 2, 000 
65 30 650 | 2, 000 
60 30 650 | 1, 900 
li Eee aaa 1, 600 
65 | 30 650 | 1; 800 
60 | 30 625 1, 800 
50 25 575 1, 700 
45 18 500 | 1, 400 
eR | 30 | 650 | 1, 800° 
50 25 575 1, 700 
45 18 500 1, 400 
45 25 425 1, 200 
: | ener 200 600 
30 15 350 800 
45 25 450 1, 200 
pS eee 200 600 
“70; 35 | 750 | 2, 000° 
70 35 750 1, 900 
60 30 650 1, 800 
50 25 550 1, 600 
50 25 500 1, 700 
65 20 450 1, 600 


Pecans 


1 Cow-acre-days is a term used to express the carrying capacity 
of pasture. The value is obtained by multiplying the number of 
animal units carried per acre by the number of days the pasture is 


Coastal 
bermudagrass 
For For 
hay | pasture 

Cow-acre- 
Tons days} 
40) 200° 
3.5 175 
5.0 260 
5.0 260 
5.0 280 
3.5 200 
3.1 180 
7.0 320 
6.9 810 
6.2 800 
5.0 250 
5.1 265 
5.0 265 
3.1] 160° 
6.0 325 
4.5 200 
4.5 200 
4.0 185 
5.2 | 275 
7.2 360 
6.5 350 
6.0 330 
4.5 225 
6.5 340 
6.0 820 
5.5 315 
5.0 300 
“6.5. 340° 
5.5 310 
4.5 300 
4.5 235 
3.0 160 
4.0 225 
5.0 250 
3.0 170 
MDs 370. 
6.9 360 | 
6.5 350 
6.0 235 
5.0 260 
5.0 260 


Bahia- 
grass 
for 
pasture 


Cow-acre- 
days! 


grazed during a year without injury to the sod. An acre of pasture 
that provides 30 days of grazing for 2 cows has a carrying capacity 
of 60 cow-acre-days. 
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In addition to the practices suggested in the descrip- 
tions of the capability units, high-level management 
includes the following: 


(1) Preparing an adequate seedbed. 

(2) Planting or seeding at suitable rates and at 
appropriate times, and using suitable methods. 

(8) Using cropping systems that conserve the soil, 

and choosing crops that leave a large amount 

of residue. 


(4) Using high-yielding crop varieties. 

(5) Controlling water with terraces, contour cultiva- 
tion, drainage, vegetated waterways, or strip- 
cropping. 

(6) Controlling weeds, insect pests, and plant dis- 
eases. 


(7) Fertilizing and liming as indicated by the re- 
sults of soil tests. 

The following are the management practices assumed 
to have been used to obtain yields equal to the estimates 
given in table 2.. The amounts of fertilizer are on a per 
acre basis. In all cases lime is applied as indicated by the 
results of soil tests. 

Corn receives 35 to 45 pounds of nitrogen (N), 70 to 90 
pounds of phosphoric acid (P:O;), and 105 to 135 pounds 
of potash (K,O) at planting time and 80 to 100 pounds 
of additional nitrogen (N) as a topdressing. The density 
of the stand should be 10,000 to 12,000 plants per acre. 

Oats receive 35 to 45 pounds of nitrogen (N), 70 to 90 
pounds of phosphoric acid (P2O;), and 105 to 185 pounds 
of potash (IX,O0) at planting time and 60 to 70 pounds of 
additional nitrogen (N) as a topdressing. Two bushels 
of seed are used per acre. 

Wheat receives 35 to 45 pounds of nitrogen (N), 70 to 
90 pounds of phosphoric acid (P.O0;), and 105 to 185 
pounds of potash (JX.0) at planting time and 50 to 60 
pounds of additional nitrogen (N) as a topdressing. 
Two bushels of seed are used. 

Cotton receives 40 to 50 pounds of nitrogen (N), 80 to 
100 pounds of phosphoric acid (P20;), and 120 to 150 
pounds of potash (IX,O) at planting time and 70 to 90 
pounds of additional nitrogen (N) as topdressing. The 
density of the stand is 50,000 to 60,000 plants per acre. 
In addition, the farm operator has a program for con- 
trolling insects. 

Peanuts receive 20 to 30 pounds of nitrogen (N), 40 to 
60 pounds of phosphoric acid (P.O;), and 60 to 90 
pounds of potash (IO). Virginia-type peanuts are top- 
dressed with 400 to 600 pounds of gypsum. One hundred 
and thirty pounds of seed is used. In addition, the farm 
operator has a program for controlling insects and plant 
diseases. 

Pecans receive 25 to 40 pounds of nitrogen (N), 50 to 
80 pounds of phosphoric acid (P.O;), and 75 to 120 
pounds of potash (K,0). Zine is used according to 
needs. Recommended varieties are used. In addition, 
the farm operator has a program for controlling insects 
and diseases. 

Coastal bermudagrass receives 35 to 45 pounds of nitro- 
gen (N), 70 to 90 pounds of phosphoric acid (P.O;), and 
105 to 135 pounds of potash (K,O) early in spring and 
later 100 to 200 pounds of additional nitrogen (N) as 
topdressing. In addition, the farm operator has a pro- 
gram for controlling insects. 


24'5-890—67——_4 
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Bahiagrass receives 20 to 30 pounds of nitrogen (N), 
40 to 60 pounds of phosphoric acid (P20;), and 60 to 90 
pounds of potash early in spring and 80 to 100 pounds 
of additional nitrogen (N) as topdressing. In addition, 
the farm operator has a program for controlling insects. 


Climate and Crops * 


The climate of Dougherty County is characterized by 
short, mild winters and rather humid summers. Spring 
is usually windy and stormy. Some of the most pleasant 
weather occurs in autumn. The days then are mild, and 
the nights are cool and crisp. More of the days are clear 
and sunny than in any other season, and there is less 
rainfall. 

Table 3 shows, by months, the average daily maximum 
temperature, the average daily minimum temperature, 
and the average precipitation. Tables 4 and 5 give, by 
months, the number of days on which specified amounts 
of rainfall may be expected. Table 6 lists the number 
of 2-, 4-, and 6-week periods of dry weather in each 
month for a 10-year period. Table 7 gives the probabil- 
ity of the last freezing temperature in spring and first 
freezing temperature in fall on specified days. 

A maximum temperature of 90°F. or above occurs on 
nearly 4 days out of 5 in June, July, and August and on 
about half the days in May and September. A high of 
100° or more is not uncommon in summer. The tempera- 
ture drops to freezing or below a little more than 20 times 
in an average winter, mostly during 2- or 8-day cold 
spells in December, January, and February. It has 
dropped below 20° occasionally, and with increased fre- 
quency in the last few years. The highest temperature 
recorded at Albany was 106°, which occurred in June 
1931 and September 1925; the lowest was 2° below zero, 
which occurred in February 1899. 

The average annual rainfall is almost 48 inches, and 
the seasonal distribution is ordinarily favorable. Usual- 
ly, March and July are the wettest months and October 
is the driest month. Wet weather in spring sometimes 
makes it necessary to delay planting on somewhat poorly 
drained and moderately well drained soils and sometimes 
causes damage to crops on such soils. Wet weather in 
July, August, and September sometimes damages hay, 
cotton, and peanuts while these crops are being harvested. 
Most of the rainfall in warm weather comes from local 
showers and thundershowers, which are most likely to 
occur in the afternoon or early in the evening. Rainfall 
in winter usually covers a larger area and may last for 
several hours. 

Brief snow flurries are not unusual, but measurable 
amounts of snow have been reported only a few times. 

The growing season is about 260 days long, or from 
early in March to late in November. Occasionally a late 
freeze damages the blossoms of fruit trees and nut trees. 
A temperature of 32° has occurred as late in spring as 
April 26 and as early in autumn as October 21. From 
the data in table 7 the chances of frost damage to crops. 
in spring and fall can be estimated (4). 


‘Horace S. Carter, State climatologist, U.S. Weather Bureau, 
helped prepare this section. 
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TABLE 3.—-Temperature and precipitation data 


[All data from the Albany Weather Bureau Station, Dougherty County, Ga.; based on records from 1931 to 1960] 
Temperature Precipitation 
2 years in 10 will have at 1 year in 10 will have— 
least 4 days with— 
Month | Average Average Average 
daily daily total | 
maximum minimum Maximum Minimum 

temperature | temperature Less than— | More than— 

equal to or | equal to or 

higher-than—| lower than— 

°F. oF. SF. °F, Inches Inches Inches 

JaNUAPY 2 too eeaeeede bene ee wees 63.1 42.6 78 27 3.46 1.3 6.5 
65.3 44.0 79 28 4.22 1.3 6.7 
71.5 48.9 84 33 5.21 2.2 10.2 
79.1 56.1 89 43 4.59 1.3 7.7 
87.0 64.0 96 54 3.87 1.7 6.9 
92.5 70.7 99 65 4,05 1.9 7.6 
92.7 72.7 99 69 5.69 3.1 9.9 
92.7 72.1 99 66 4.81 1.6 7.4 
88.7 68.2 97 59 8.56 9 6.3 
OCtOber ees ee So ee eed 80.6 57.6 90 43 2.11 4 4.8 
November. aaonnece ern eecsoeueuen 70.2 46.9 83 31 2.52 4 6.2 
December____.___-____-_.---.__--- ee 63.3 42.2 78 27 3.75 1.2 8.3 
COlao Verconsuautiteeecsoneh 78.9 57.2 1101 322 47.84 37.9 61.2 


1 Average annual highest temperature. 2 Average annual lowest temperature. 


TasLe 4.—Average number of days per year (by months) with rainfall equal to or greater than the stated amounts 
{10-year record, 1953 through 1962] 


Average number of days in— 


Rainfall equal to or greater than 


aa a 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Year 
O10 Wes eke Soles bee beeseeees 6 7 6 6 6 8 9 6 6 3 4 6 73 
O25 nile. se See eee ees 4 4 5 5 4 5 6 4 4 3 2 4 50 
OS0dnGhss42 seco cewek ssc en kth les 2 3 3 4 2 3 4 2 3 2 of 2 31 


Taste 5.—Total number of days in 10 years (by months) with rainfall equal to or greater than the stated amounts 
[10-year record, 1953 through 1962) 


Total number of days in— 
Rainfall equal to or greater than— 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | 10-year 
period 
TinGlini22-.en eda eeecbeesten we eres 5 14 9 22 9; 18 19 7 13 2 6 8 127 
2AnChesk se toe ee ees oeee sy 0 3 2 7 3 0 5 1 4 1 1 1 28 
Sinchesics-cue icc senckawe ese eede ee 0 0 1 1 0 0 J. 1 2 1 0 0 7 
4 inches....2-ss2s425seseeseesee yess 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 (0) 0 0 0 0 
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TaBie 6.—Total number of 2-week, 4~week, and 6-week! periods in 10 years with no day having 0.26 inch or more of 


precipitation 
Periods equal to or longer than— | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. } Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. ae 
perio 
ONvGChs 2 soc ed ec em tlle ste 8 6 6 5 6 5 2 5 7 8 9 7 69 
OWOOE cos uc dima cdcaweey wwademeadon 1 1 1 1 2 2 0 0 2 3 3 2 18 
G:Weeks.c. 2254 fupodeceenneece cena 0 0 1 0 1 0 tt) 0 0 2 2 1 7 


1 Dry periods are counted as occurring in the month having the 
most days in the period. For example, if the dry period begins in 


September and extends through October and into November, it is 
counted as occurring in October. 


TABLE 7.—Probabilities of last freezing temperature in spring and first freezing temperature in fall 


Dates for given probability and temperature 


Probability 
24° PF. 28° F. 32° F. 
Spring: 
1 year in 10 later than.....22.-----.---- See esac eeeatoeeeeeen te March 6 March 13 March 21 
2:yeats in. 10 later that... - ose. oeweeeeuceeeeuslece ot eseesoens February 21 March 4 March 15 
5-years.in 10 later than... ..--<.2.-nsuccnecocueccespoeeeceeeense January 18 February 13 March 3 


Fall: 


1-year in 10 earlier than....--.--4-.eaeeeeeecus ecw eeee teen 


2 years in 10 earlier than 
5 years in 10 earlier than 


November 4 
November 10 
November 23 


November 15 
November 24 
December 2 


November 25 
November 29 
December 23 


Lists A and B can be used with table 8 (17) to pre- 
dict the likelihood of drought damage to a particular 
crop on a specified soil. In list A, find the name of the 
crop and the average depth of its roots. Then refer to 
list B, which gives the capacity of the soils to hold mois- 
ture to a depth of 12 inches, 24 inches, or 36 inches. When 
you have learned the available moisture capacity of the 
soil, to the depth to which the roots of the crop will 
penetrate, turn to table 8, which gives the probability of 
drought days, by months, for soils that have a moisture- 
storage capacity of 1 inch, 2 inches, 5 inches, 4 inches, 
and 5 inches. 


List A: Normal Root Zone for Common Crops on Permeable Soils 
Righty percent of roots at depth not exceeding— 

24 inches 
Bahiagrass 
Coastal bermudagrass 
Crimson clover 


86 inches 
Bicolor lespedeza 
. Sericea lespedeza 
Fruit trees 


12 inches 
Annual grasses 
Annual lespedeza 
Common bermuda- 


grass White clover Pecan trees 
Most garden vege- Com 

tables Cotton 
Peanuts Grain sorghum 


Green beans 
Lima beans 
Soybeans 
Tobacco 
Watermelons 


Small grain 


Suppose, for example, that you want to know the likeli- 
hood of drought retarding the growth of garden vegeta- 
bles on Norfolk loamy sand in June. List A shows that 
the roots of most garden vegetables are in the uppermost 
12 inches of the soil. List B shows that Norfolk loamy 
sand holds approximately 1 inch of available moisture 


to a depth of 12 inches. The column in table 8 headed “1 
inch” shows that the chances are that in 1 year out of 10 
there will be at least 24 days of drought in June, in 2 
years out of 10 at least 21 days, in 3 years out of 10 at 
least 19 days, and in 5 years out of 10 at least 16 days. 


List B: Total Available Moisture 


Approximate available mois- 
ture, in inches of water in 
soil from surface to a depth 


of— 

Soils: 19 inches Qhinches 36 inches 
Albany sand__..-2222 22 LLL. 0. 6 1 2 
Alluvial land, wet... 22-222. Q) (1) (4) 
Americus loamy sand_____-__. 1 2 3 
Bladen loam___.----.2-.-_.. 2 3 5 
Carnegie sandy Joam__...___- 1 2 ?) 
Cuthbert soils. .-.-.------_- () (1) Q) 
Dunbar soils...----. 2-2 2. 1 3 5 
Dune land__-_._---2------._- (4) () (ty 
Tustis loamy sand___..--.. 2 1 2 3 
Flint fine sandy loam. ..__2_- 1 3 5 
Goldsboro sandy loam. . -._.- 1 3 5 
Grady clay loam.___.-_.___- Q) Qe) () 
Grady soils__-_----.._.- 22 _- () @) Q) 
Greenville sandy clay loam. _- 2 3 5 
Greenville sandy loam. _____- 2 3 5 
Irvington sandy loam_-___-_- 1 3 4 
Izagora loamy fine sand__.._- iL 3 5 
Lakeland sand_.-.2..---2__- ma) 1 2 
Local alluvial land__.___. 1 2 4 
Luey loamy sand_____._- 1 2 3 
Lynchburg sandy loam___.__- 1 3 4 
Marlboro sandy loam __._.._- 2 3 5 
Norfolk loamy sand__-__-___-- 1 3 4 


See footnotes at end of table. 


(List B continued on p. 38.) 
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List B: Total Available Moisture—Continued 
Approximate available mois- 
ture, in inches of water in 
soil from surface to a depth 


of— 

12 inches 24 Inches 86 inches 
Ocilla loamy sands..--------- 1 2 3 
Orangeburg loamy sand. _---- 1 3 4 
Pelham loamy sand_.-_.--.-- iG) () () 
Red Bay loamy sand_.------ 1 3 
Sawyer cobbly loamy sand_._- (4) QG) (') 
Sawyer loamy sand.--.------ 1 3 (2) 
Susquehanna cobbly loamy 

SANG: —.cococaciacaecuegee Q) (4) (1) 

Susquehanna loamy sand_-.--- @) () () 
Swamp....------------------ () () Q) 
Tifton sandy loam_.--------- 1 a 5 
Wagram loamy sand_--.----- 1 2 3 


! Not generally cultivated. 
2 Roots do not penetrate readily below a depth of 24 inches. 


Or suppose, for another example, that, you want to 
know the likelihood of drought retarding the growth of 
corn on Orangeburg loamy sand in May. List A shows 
that corn has most of its roots in the uppermost 24 inches 
of the soil. List B shows that Orangeburg loamy sand 
holds approximately 8 inches of moisture available to a 


depth of 24 inches. The column in table 8 headed “3 
inches” shows that in 5 years out of 10 there will be at 
least, 6 days of drought im May. 


Use of Soils for Woodland ° 


A little less than half of Dougherty County is wood- 
land. The principal commercial trees are longleaf pine, 
on the dry ridges; slash pine and loblolly pine, on the 
moist sandy flats; and pine, gum, and yellow-poplar, on 
the smaller, somewhat poorly drained bottoms. There 
are local markets for both pulpwood and sawtimber. 

The soils of the county have been placed in eight wood- 
land suitability groups. Each group consists of soils 
that are about the same in suitability for wood crops, 
management needs, and potential productivity. The terms 
used in describing each group are explained in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

Potential productivity refers to the amount of usable 
wood expected to be produced on a given soil under a 


®NormMAN BW. Sanps, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
write this section. 


Tania 8.—Probabilities of drought days on soils of different moisture-storage capacities 


Minimum drought days if soil has a moisture-storage 
capacity of 2— 
Month Probability 
1 inch 2 inches 3 inches | 4 inches 5 inches 

Aptilieseeccesensete ees ee setteeeasccs Uyear in: 102.22. eee ee 18 8 0 0 0 
2 years in 10.---.----------- 15 5 0 0 0 

3 years:in 10. ccc. ssee ee eseet 13 0 0 0 0 

5 years in 10.....----------- 9 0 0 0 0 

Ma yecte oto So thee eck cele dete 1 year in 10.....------------ 25 24 19 | 13 7 
2 years in 10_-.---_.-------- 23 20 15 8 0 

3 years in 10___-._----------! 21 17 12 0 0 

5 yeats in 10.2. oeseessceece 17 12 6 0 0 

WUNGvactacc le be Geseecesuccussacaceticets dsyeat in 10..-2-civcsocssess 24 23 22 21 17 
2 years in 10._--.--.-------- 21 19 18 16 13 

3 years in 10...--_-------.-- 19 17 15 13 10 

5 years in 10__-.-.-----.---- 16 12 11 8 0 

JUly scctee tee e ete sa ote secsessees 1 year in 10_.----..--------- 16 14 14 13 12 
2 years in 10__-.-.-.---.--.- 14 12 10 10 9 

3 years in 10.....------.5.=- 13 9 8 i 7 

& years In 10.2 naan genceneee 5 0 0 0 0 

ALBUS on la aa vines Skee eae 1 year in 10_.-..--..-------- 18 14 11 8 8 
2 years:in' 10: 2.4425 accuse 15 10 7 0 0 

3 years in 10_.__---.-------- 13 7 0 0 0 

5 years in 10_...---.---.-~-- 10 0 0 0 0 

Septemberic oc peebnr cause cthacsdoceseess 1 year in 10_.__.---_--__-.~-- 23 22 19 16 14 
2 yenre 10 10. wweeacenesuass 20 17 13 11 8 

| 8 years in 10..-..---_-_------ 18 14 9 7 0 

5 years in 10._..---.-------- 9 0 0 0 0 

O06 oec cee iaticevebenteensaudecetn A vein in [eos cence new cme 29 28 27 24. 23 
2 -years in 10.ncaccunccuassnd 25 21 19 15 14 

3 years in 10.._----.------~- 22 17 13 9 4 

5 years in 10,...5255--25 562 17 10 0 0 0 


1! Months of January, February, March, November, and December 
are not shown, because crops are rarely damaged by drought in 
these months. 


2 Moisture-storage capacity of a soil is expressed as the inches of 
rainfall or irrigation water that the soil can hold and make available 
to plants. 
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specified level of management. The most commonly 
accepted indicator of potential productivity is the site 
index. Site ¢ndew is the average total height of the domi- 
nant and codominant trees in well-stocked stands at a 
stated reference age. Forest research has provided data 
on the basis of which average site indexes for existing 
forest stands growing on identified soils can be deter- 
mined. The averages represent the midpoints of site in- 
dex classes that have a range of about 10 feet. The soils 
within each woodland suitability group are near enough 
alike in average site index that the average value for the 
group may be used in forest management. 

Site index can be translated into growth rates by 
means of published yield tables developed through forest 
research (6, 10). The yearly growth rates for the prin- 
cipal trees in this county are given in the woodland suit- 
ability groups. The rates, in board feet by the Scribner 
log rule, are given for pines and hardwoods in even- 
aged, fully stocked stands. The pines were 50 years old 
and 8 or more inches in diameter, and the hardwoods 
were 60 years old and 12 or more inches in diameter. 

Plant competition refers to the rate of invasion by un- 
wanted trees, shrubs, and vines when openings are made 
in the canopy. Competition is slight if it does not pre- 
vent adequate natural regeneration and early growth or 
interfere with the normal development of planted seed- 
lings. It is moderate if it delays natural or artificial 
regeneration and slows the growth of seedlings but does 
not prevent the eventual development of a fully stocked, 
normal stand. Competition is severe if it prevents ade- 
quate natural or artificial regeneration without intensive 
preparation of the site and without special maintenance 
practices, such as weeding. 

Equipment limitations result from soil characteristics 
and topographic features that restrict, or prevent the use 
of conventional equipment for planting and harvesting 
wood crops, for constructing roads, for controlling un- 
wanted vegetation, and for controlling fires. The limita- 
tion is slight if there is little or no restriction on the type 
of equipment that can be used or on the time of the year 
that equipment can be used. It is moderate if the use of 
equipment is restricted by one or more unfavorable char- 
acteristics, such as slope, stones or other obstructions, sea- 
sonal wetness, instability, or risk of injury to roots of 
trees. The limitation is severe if special equipment is 
neecled. and the use of equipment is severely restricted by 
one or more unfavorable soil characteristics. 

Seedling mortality refers to the expected loss of seed- 
lings as a result of unfavorable soil characteristics or 
topographic features, not as a result of plant competition. 
Even if healthy seedlings of suitable species are correct 
ly planted or occur naturally in adequate numbers, some 
will not survive if conditions are unfavorable. Mortality 
is slight if less than 25 percent of the seedlings die; 
moderate if 25 to 50 percent die; and severe if more than 
50 percent die. 


Woodland Suitability Groups 


The eight woodland suitability groups recognized in 
the county are described in the following pages. The 
individual soils that have been included in each group are 
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shown in the “Guide to Mapping Units.” Dune land 
and Swamp have not been placed in a group. Average 
site indexes and average annual growth per acre for some 
of the more important commercial trees are presented. 
Plant competition, equipment limitation, and seedling mor- 
tality are discussed, and the degree of limitation 1s ex- 
pressed. in the relative terms, “slight,” “moderate,” or 
“severe.” 


Woodland suitability group 1 


This group consists of deep, well-drained soils that 
have a moderately permeable subsoil. Roots penetrate 
these soils easily to a great depth. The available water 
capacity is medium. 

For loblolly pine growing on these soils, the site index 
is 89 and the yearly growth rate is 550 board feet per 
acre; for slash pine the site index is 89 and the growth 
rate is 510; for longleaf pine the site index is 74 and 
the growth rate is 270; for sweetgum the site index is 99 
and the growth rate is 495; and for white oak the site 
index is 95 and the growth rate is 400. 

Plant competition is moderate, because the supply of 
moisture is adequate to encourage the growth of unde- 
sirable trees, shrubs, and vines. After an opening has 
been made in the canopy, at least one weeding is neces- 
sary to release desirable seedlings. 

The equipment limitation is only slight, because these 
soils are predominantly gently sloping and are wet for 
only short periods. 

Seedling mortality is slight or moderate. Normally, 
the moisture supply is adequate for the survival of more 
than 70 percent of the seedlings. 


Woodland suitability group 2 


This group consists mainly of moderately well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained soils. It includes also some 
small areas of soils that are on flats, in depressions, in 
drainageways and are poorly drained. All the soils are 
medium textured and have a moderately permeable or 


‘moderately slowly permeable subsoil. 


For loblolly pine growing on the moderately well 
drained and somewhat poorly drained soils, the site in- 
dex is 90 and the yearly growth rate is 560 board feet 
per acre; for slash pine the site index is 90 and the growth 
rate is 520; for longleaf pine the site index is 74 and the 
growth rate is 270; for sweetgum the site index is 96 and 
the growth rate is 460; and for red oak the site index is 
94 and the growth rate is 390. On the poorly drained 
soils, the site indexes for most species especially that for 
pine, are slightly lower. 

Plant competition is moderate or severe because the 
supply of moisture, all through the growing season, is 
adequate to encourage the growth of undesirable woody 
vegetation, including heavy brush. Site preparation, such 
as harrowing or controlled burning, generally helps to 
assure normal growth and to establish a better stand. 

The equipment limitation is moderate to severe because 
these soils are wet for periods ranging from 2 months 
to most of the year. Logging during wet weather may 
impair the structure and stability of the soil and may 
also damage the tree roots. 
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Seedling mortality is slight, and natural reseeding is 
generally adequate to reestablish stands if there are seed 
trees in the area. In ordinary weather, when moisture is 
adequate, seedlings planted on open land can be expected 
to have a mortality rate of less than 25 percent. 


Woodland suitability group 3 


This group consists of well-drained to somewhat poor- 
ly drained, gently sloping or sloping soils that have a 
moderately permeable to slowly permeable subsoil. The 
available water capacity is medium. The soil material 
below a depth of about 24 inches hinders the penetration 
of roots. 

For slash pine growing on these soils, the site index is 
91 and the yearly growth rate is 580 board feet per 
acre; for loblolly pine the site index is 89 and the growth 
rate is 550; for longleaf pine the site index is 73 and the 
gvowth rate is 260; and for shortleaf pine the site index 
is 72 and the growth rate is 390. On the somewhat 
poorly drained soils that have a clayey subsoil, the site 
imdexes are generally lower. . 

Plant competition is moderate, because enough mois- 
ture is available to encourage the growth of some unde- 
sirable vegetation. The competing vegetation does not 
ordinarily prevent the establishment of desired species, 
but one weeding is generally needed. 

Erosion is not a major hazard on most of the soils in 
this group, but in a few of the steeper areas it is a 
moderate or severe hazard. 

The equipment limitation is moderate in most areas 
but severe in some of the more cobbly areas. 

Seedling mortality is slight. About 25 percent of the 
seedlings planted in eroded areas can be expected to die. 


Woodland suitability group 4 


This group consists of poorly drained soils that have 
a medium-textured to fine-textured subsoil. These soils 
ave on flats, in depressions, and in drainageways. On the 
dvier parts (generally the outer edges) of the flats and 
drainageways, pure stands of pine, predominantly slash 
pine, are common, but on the lower parts of the broader 
flats, which are wet most of the year, gum and cypress 
predominate. 

For loblolly pine growing on these soils, the site index 
is 87 and the yearly growth rate is 520 board feet per 
acre; for slash pine the site index is 82 and the growth 
rate is 480; for longleaf pine the site index is 67 and the 
growth rate is 200; for yellow-poplar the site index is 118 
and the growth rate is 730; for sweetgum the site index 
is 90 and the growth rate is 400; and for red oak the 
site index is 90 and the growth rate is 350. 

Plant competition is severe where openings are made 
in the canopy. Land clearing, controlled burning, and 
the use of chemicals are required to remove the unde- 
sirable trees, shrubs, and vines. 

The equipment limitation is severe in ponded areas but 
moderate in other areas. Conventional equipment can 
be used only im the drier part of the year. During the 
wet season, harvesting is possible only if special logging 
equipment is used, and even then the soil structure may 
be damaged and the tree roots injured. 
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Seedling mortality is slight, except in ponded areas 
where it is severe. Natural regeneration can be relied 
upon. only in the drier areas. Satisfactory stocking from 
an initial planting can be expected in only 2 years out of 
5. It is necessary to drain the waterlogged areas before 
a stand of trees can be established. 


Woodland suitability group 5 


This group consists of coarse-textured, somewhat ex- 
cessively drained soils. The available water capacity is 
low, and ordinarily there is not enough water available 
for rapid growth of trees. Roots penetrate easily to a 
depth of several feet. 

For loblolly pine growing on these soils, the site index 
is 88 and the yearly growth rate is 460 board feet per 
acre; for slash pine the site index is 76 and the growth 
rate is 860; for longleaf pine the site index is 70 and 
the growth rate is 230; and for shortleaf pine the site 
index is 70 and the growth rate is 360. 

Plant competition is moderate. Where openings have 
been made in the canopy, two weedings may be needed 
to release desirable seedlings. 

Seedling mortality is moderate. Between 50 and 70 
percent of the seedlings can be expected to survive the 
months of July and August, when the moisture supply 
is evitical. 
Woodland suitability group 6 


This group consists of Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes, a deep, coarse-textured, droughty soil. 

For slash pine growing on this soil, the site index is 
78 and the yearly growth rate is 380 board feet per acre; 
for loblolly pine the site index is 74 and the growth rate 
is 850; for longleaf pine the site index is 67 and the 
growth rate is 200; and for shortleaf pine the site index 
is 70 and the growth rate is 360. 

Plant competition is ordinarily slight, because the soil 
is droughty. 

The equipment limitation is moderate; conventional 
equipment can be used in dry seasons, 

Seedling mortality is moderate or severe. Less than 
50 percent of the seedlings planted survive in some dry 


years, and replanting is required to establish a stand of 
trees. 


Woodland suitability group 7 


This group consists of moderately well drained and 
well drained soils that have a fine textured or moderately 
fine textured subsoil. 

For loblolly pine growing on these soils, the site index 
is 80 and the yearly growth rate is 430 board feet per 
acre; for slash pine the site index is 80 and the growth 
rate is 410; and for longleaf pine the site index is 72 
and the growth rate is 260. The site indexes are slightly 
higher in the well-drained soils. 

Plant competition is moderate because the available 
water capacity is moderate and encourages the growth of 
undesirable plants. The competing vegetation does not 
ordinarily prevent the establishment of desirable species, 
but one weeding is generally needed. 

In most areas erosion is not a major hazard, but in a 
few of the steeper areas, it is a severe hazard. 
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The equipment limitation is moderate; the use of con- 
ventional equipment is limited on the steeper slopes and 
during short periods when the soils are wet. 


Woodland suitability group 8 


This group consists of moderately well drained or 
somewhat poorly drained sandy soils that have rapid 
permeability. Drought is not a serious hazard, but the 
Albany soil may not supply enough moisture for the 
growth of trees in the long dry periods of summer. 

For slash pine growing on these soils, the site index is 
80 and the yearly growth rate is 410 board feet per acre; 
for loblolly pine the site index is 80 and the growth rate 
is 430; for longleaf pine the site index is 70 and the 
growth rate is 230; and for sweetgum the site index is 90 
and the growth rate is 400. 

Plant competition is moderate because these soils hold 
enough moisture to encourage the growth of undesirable 
woody vegetation. The competing vegetation does not 
ordinarily prevent the establishment of desirable species. 
Site preparation helps in reestablishing a stand. 

The equipment limitation is moderate because. these 
soils are wet for a period of as long as 3 months. Using 
equipment during periods of wet weather is likely to 
damage the structure of the soil and injure tree roots. 

Seedling mortality is slight or moderate, and natural 
reseeding is generally adequate to reestablish stands if 
there are seed trees in the area. If the weather is normal, 
seedlings planted on open land can be expected to have a 
mortality rate of less than 25 percent. 


Use of Soils for Wildlife 


The soils of Dougherty County produce food and cov- 
er for many kinds of wildlife. Bobwhite and dove live 
in open areas. Rabbit, squirrel, fox, opossum, raccoon, 
skunk, and many nongame birds live in both woodland 
and open areas. Deer and wild turkey live in the large 
wooded areas along the streams and in swampy areas of 
the central and western parts of the county. Fish, wild 
duck, and beaver live in and along the streams and ponds 
scattered throughout the county. 

The food and cover needs of the more important kinds 
of wildlife in the county are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. The climate in this county is such that 
food and cover plants are abundant or can be grown read- 
ily if needed. 

Bobwhite (quail) —Choice foods for bobwhite are 
chicken corn, wheat, Egyptian wheat, partridgepeas, 
acorns, blackberries, browntop millet, bullgrass, corn, 
cowpeas, Florida beggarweed, flowering dogwood, annual 
lespedeza, bicolor lespedeza, peanuts, pine seeds, common 
ragweed, soybeans, and sweetgum seeds. Bobwhite also 
eat many insects. The food must be close to vegetation 
that protects the birds from predators and provides shel- 
ter from extreme heat and other adverse weather. Scat- 
tered plantings a fifth of an acre in size provide good 
distribution of food and cover and help to increase the 
bobwhite fd Sage ae 

Deer—Choice foods for deer are acorns, bahiagrass, 
clover, chufa, corn, cowpeas, greenbrier, annual lespede- 
za, bicolor lespedeza, oats, soybeans, rye, and yaupon. A 
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wooded area of 500 acres or more generally provides 
enough cover for deer. 

Dove, mourning-—Among choice foods for dove are 
benne, browntop millet, bullgrass, corn, chicken corn, 
Japanese millet, pine seeds, common ragweed, wheat, and 
sweetgum seeds. Doves do not eat insects, green leaves, 
or fruits. They drink water daily. 

Duck.—Choice foods for duck are acorns, browntop 
millet, chufa, corn, Japanese millet, and smartweed seeds. 
Although ducks occasionally eat acorns and corn on dry 
land, they generally need food that has been flooded. 

Babbit—For cover, rabbits need a thicket of black- 
berry, plum, or other plants. Choice foods are clover, 
winter grasses, and other succulent plants, all of which 
ave available in most parts of the county. 

Squirrel——Choice foods for squirrel are acorns, black- 
gum seeds, black cherries, chufa, corn, flowering dog- 
wood, magnolia, peanuts, pecans, pine seeds, cypress, and 
tupelo fruit. 

Turkey.—Wild turkeys survive only in large wooded 
areas, generally 2,000 acres or more in size. Turkeys 
need surface water to drink each day, and they often roost 
in large trees over or near water. Choice foods are insects, 
acorns, bahiagrass seed, bullgrass, blackberries, dewber- 
ries, browntop millet, chufa, clover leaves, corn, chicken 
corn, cowpeas, peanuts, flowering dogwood, gallberry, 
wild grapes, oats, pecans, pine seeds, rye, wheat, and 
soybeans. ; 

Nongame birds.—Several kinds of nongame birds eat 
nothing but insects; some eat only seed; a few eat insects 
and nuts and fruits; and others eat all of these foods. 

Fish.—The principal game fish in this county are blue- 
gill and bass. The choice foods of bluegill are aquatic 
worms, insects, and larvae. Bass feed chiefly on small 
fish. The amount of fish food produced is related di- 
rectly to the fertility of the water, which is affected by 
the fertility of the soils of the watershed and somewhat 
by the fertility of the soils at the bottom of the pond. 
Because the soils in this county are acid and low in fer- 
tility, most ponds need to be fertilized and limed before 
they will produce a significant amount of food for fish. 

Channel catfish are raised principally in ponds where 
water is controlled. They are released in February and 
removed before cold weather. Production of 1,500 pounds 
of catfish per acre of water in a growing season is not 
uncommon. 


Wildlife Groups 


The soils in Dougherty County have been placed in 10 
groups according to their suitability as habitats for speci- 
fied kinds of wildlife. In the following paragraphs, 
these 10 groups are described and some of the suitable 
food and cover plants are listed. The “Guide to Map- 
ping Units” in the back of this report shows the indi- 
vidual soils that have been included in each wildlife 
group. 


Wildlife group 1 


This group consists of poorly drained or very poorly 
drained soils on broad, low flats and in drainageways 
and depressions. These soils range from loamy sand to 
clay loam in texture. Water covers most, of the acreage 
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for short periods each year. Swamps and some of the 
other areas are covered continuously during the wetter 
months. 

Nearly all of the acreage is woodland. Food and cover 
for wildlife are plentiful. The vegetation consists of 
plants that tolerate excess surface water, including black- 
gum, baldcypress, Japanese millet, oak, smartweed, mag- 
nolia, tupelo, and pine. Most of the acreage is in tracts 
large enough to provide suitable habitats for deer and 
turkey. Waterholes are needed in some locations. 


Wildlife group 2 


This group consists of moderately well drained or 
somewhat poorly drained soils on nearly level, broad flats 
and in depressions. These soils have a sandy surface 
layer 20 to 60 inches thick. The water table fluctuates 
from near the surface in wet seasons to a depth of 8 feet 
or more during prolonged droughts. 

Nearly all of the acreage is woodland. Food and cover 
for wildlife are plentiful. The vegetation consists of 
such plants as bahiagrass, Florida beggarweed, brown- 
top millet, magnolia, oak, and pine. Some large wooded 
areas are suitable for deer and turkey, but waterholes are 
needed in some places. These sandy soils generally can- 
not be flooded for ducks. 


Wildlife group 3 


This group consists of poorly drained to moderately 
well drained soils on nearly level, broad flats and in de- 
pressions, These soils have a 3- to 18-inch surface layer 
chiefly of sandy loam and a subsoil chiefly of sandy clay 
loam and sandy clay. They have medium available water 
capacity. 

Approximately 80 percent of the acreage is woodland, 
and 20 percent is cropland or pasture. Such plants as 
browntop millet, crimson clover, corn, chicken corn, cow- 
peas, Japanese millet, and annual lespedeza provide food 
and cover for wildlife. Most of the acreage is in wooded 
areas large enough to be suitable for deer and turkey. 
Natural drainageways and ponds furnish water. 


Wildlife group 4 

This group consists of somewhat poorly drained to 
well-drained upland soils that have slopes of 2 to 8 per- 
cent. These soils have a 2- to 8-inch surface layer of 
loamy sand or sandy loam and a subsoil of sandy clay 
loam to clay. 

About 50 percent of the acreage is woodland, and the 
rest is cropland or pasture. Bahiagrass, blackberry, crim- 
son clover, annual lespedeza, and oak can be established 
and maintained to provide food and cover for wildlife. 
Moderately intensive practices are needed to help control 
erosion. 

Wildlife group 5 

This group consists of well-drained or somewhat ex- 
cessively drained upland soils that have slopes of 0 to 8 
percent. These soils have a surface layer of loamy sand 
18 inches to several feet thick. Permeability is moderate 
or moderately rapid, and the available water capacity is 
low or medium. Tuilth is good. 

About 70 percent of the acreage is cropland or pasture, 
and the rest is woodland. Such plants as benne (sesame), 
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blackberry, browntop millet, corn, chicken corn, cow- 
peas, and oak furnish food and cover for wildlife. There 
are few streams or ponds, and the soils are too sandy to 
be suitable for the construction of ponds or waterholes 
to furnish water for wildlife. 


Wildlife group 6 


This group consists of Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes, a somewhat excessively drained soil on uplands. 
This soil has a surface layer of sand 344 to 6 feet thick. 
Permeability is rapid, and the available water capacity 
is low. Tilth is good. 

About 60 percent of the acreage is woodland. Cover 
for wildlife is adequate, but food is scarce because of the 
low available water capacity and low fertility. Supple- 
mental food can be produced more economically on adja- 
cent soils. Drinking water must be provided in areas 
nearby. 

Wildlife group 7 

This group consists of Dune land, a land type of deep, 
loose, excessively drained sand that has slopes of 5 to 
12 percent. This land type has a surface layer of 
sand 6 to 10 inches thick. Underneath this is coarse 
sand to a depth of 6 to 20 feet. Permeability is very 
rapid, and the available water capacity is low. 

These areas do not provide adequate cover or sufficient 
food and water for wildlife. Supplemental food can be 
produced more economically on adjacent soils. 


Wildlife group 8 


This group consists of well-drained soils that have 
slopes of 0 to 8 percent and are in broad, undulating 
areas of the uplands. These soils have a surface layer 
of loamy sand 8 to 18 inches thick. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available moisture capacity is medium. 
Natural fertility is moderate or low. Tilth is good. 

About 55 percent of the acreage is cropland, and the 
rest is pasture or woodland. Such plants as bahiagrass, 
Florida beggarweed, benne, blackberry, browntop millet, 
crimson clover, corn, chicken corn, cowpeas, Japanese 
millet, magnolia, oak, oats, peanuts, peas, pine, and wheat 
provide food and cover for wildlife. There are few 
streams or natural ponds. Drinking water for wildlife 
can be provided more economically in adjacent areas. 


Wildlife group 9 


This group consists of well-drained soils that have 
slopes of 0 to 8 percent and are in broad, undulating 
areas of the uplands. These soils have a surface layer 
of sandy loam 3 to 9 inches thick. Beneath this is 
heavy sandy clay loam or sandy clay. Permeability is 
moderate or moderately slow, and the available water 
capacity is medium. Natural fertility is low or moder- 
ate. Tilth is good, 

Approximately 60 percent of the acreage is cropland, 
and the rest is pasture and woodland. Such plants as 
bahiagrass, Florida beggarweed, benne, blackberry, 
browntop millet, crimson clover, corn, chicken corn, cow- 
peas, Japanese millet, annual lespedeza, magnolia, oak, 
oats, peanuts, peas, pine, and wheat provide food and 
cover for wildlife. Streams or ponds in adjacent areas 
provide water. 
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Wildlife group 10 

This group consists of well-drained, severely eroded 
soils of the uplands. These soils have a 1- to 4-inch 
surface layer, chiefly of sandy clay loam. Beneath it is 
sandy clay. Permeability is moderate, infiltration is 
slow, and the available water capacity is medium. Sur- 
face runoff is rapid. Natural fertility is low or moderate. 

These soils are used as cropland, pasture, and wood- 
land. Such plants as bahiagrass, blackberry, crimson 
clover, annual lespedeza, magnolia, oak, and pine pro- 
vide food and cover for wildlife. Streams or ponds in 
adjacent areas provide water. 


Use of Soils for Engineering ° 


Soil engineering is a subdivision of structural engi- 
neering. It deals with soil as the foundation material 
upon which structures rest or with soil as a structural 
material. Some soil properties are of special interest to 
engineers because they affect the construction and main- 
tenance of roads, airports, pipelines, building founda- 
tions, drainage systems, water storage facilities, erosion 
control structures, and sewage disposal systems. Among 
the soil properties that the engineer considers most im- 
portant are permeability to water, shear strength, com- 
paction characteristics, soil drainage, shrink-swell poten- 
tial, grain size, plasticity, and reaction. Also important 
are topography and the depth to the water table and to 
bedrock. 

Generally, soils are used as they are in the places 
where they are found. A large part of soil engineering 
consists of locating the various soils, determining their 
engineering properties, correlating those properties with 
the requirements of the job, and selecting the best possi- 
ble material for each job. 

Information in this survey can be used by engineers 
to— 


1. Make soil and land use studies that will aid in 
selecting and developing industrial, business, resi- 
dential, and recreational sites. 

2. Make preliminary estimates of the engineering 
properties of soils in the planning of agricultural 
drainage systems, farm ponds, and diversion ter- 
races. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting highway, 
airport, pipeline, and cable locations and in plan- 
ning detailed investigations at the selected loca- 
tions. 

4. Locate possible sources of stone, gravel, and other 

construction material. 

Correlate the performance of engineering struc- 

tures with soil mapping units to develop informa- 

tion that will be useful in designing and main- 
taining certain engineering structures. 

6. Determine the suitability of soil mapping units 
for cross-country movement of vehicles and con- 
struction equipment. 


or 


°h, R. PuLren, agricultural engineer, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, helped prepare this section, 


245-890—67- 5 
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7. Supplement the information obtained from other 
published maps and reports and aerial photo- 
graphs to make maps and reports that can be 
used. readily by engineers. 

8. Develop other preliminary estimates for construc- 
tion purposes pertinent to the particular area. 


With the use of the soil map for identification, the 
engineering interpretations reported here can be useful 
for many purposes. It should be emphasized that they 
do not eliminate the need for sampling and testing at the 
site of specific engineering works involving heavy loads 
and excavations deeper than the depths of layers here 
reported. Even in these situations, the soil map is use- 
ful for planning more detailed investigations and for sug- 
gesting the kinds of problems that may be expected. 

Some terms used by the soil scientist may not be famil- 
jar to engineers; many terms have special meanings in 
soil science. Such terms are defined in the Glossary. 


Engineering Classification Systems 


Most highway engineers classify soil material accord- 
ing to the system approved by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials (AASHO) (2). 

In the AASHO system, soil materials are classified in 
seven groups, ranging from A-1, which consists of grav- 
elly soils of high bearing capacity, to A~7, which consists 
of clay soils having low bearing capacity when wet. The 
relative engineering value of the soils within each group 
can be indicated by group index numbers, which range 
from 0 for the best materials to 20 for the poorest. The 
group index number, if it has been determined, is shown 
in parentheses after the soil-group symbol, thus: A-6(1). 

Some engineers prefer the Unified classification system, 
developed by the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers (13). 
In this system, soil materials are identified as coarse 
grained (eight classes), fine grained (six classes), or 
highly organic (one class). 

Classification by either system identifies soil material 
according to textural and plasticity characteristics and 
permits the engineer to appraise soil material by com- 
paring it with more familiar soils that have the same 
classification. 


Engineering Test Data 


To help evaluate the soils in Dougherty County for 
engineering purposes, 9 samples of soils in the Bladen, 
Flint, and Sawyer series were tested according to stand- 
ard procedures. The results are given in table 9. 

Moisture-density data is obtained by compacting soil 
material several times at successively higher moisture 
content. Assuming that the compactive effort remains 
constant, the density of the compacted material increases 
until the optimum moisture content is reached. After 
that, the density decreases with increase in moisture con- 
tent. The highest dry density obtained in the compaction 
test is termed “maximum dry density.” Moisture-density 
data are important in earthwork because, as a rule, opti- 
mum stability is obtained if the soil is compacted to 
about the maximum dry density when it is at approxi- 
mately the optimum moisture content. 
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TABLE 9.—ngineering 
[Tests performed by the State Highway Department of Georgia in cooperation with the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 


I 
Moisture-density Volume change? 
data! Fragments 
SCS larger than 
report Depth 3 inches in 
Soil type and location of sample No. from Horizon diameter 
S62Ga. | surface Maximum Total indicated 
A7- dry Optimum | Shrink- | Swell | volume in field 
density moisture age change sampling 
(estimate) 
Bladen loam: in. Lb. per cu. ft. Pet, Pet. Pet. Pe. Pet. 

700 yd. EH. of the junction of 8-1 0 to 8 A2g_____- 98 22 15.3 4.7 20) 0) |acusencceoeeus 
Slappey Drive and Ga. Hwy. 8-2 8 to 65 | B2ig____- 100 23 12.5 13.6 26.4 esscsecesrccs 
91 (modal profile). 8-3 65 to 96 | B22g____- 100 22 18.8 9.7 28.5) |ieeeeoreseees 

2.1 miles 8. of Albany city 7-1 0 to 6 AO esos 101 18 8.1 4.6 LOR look eat ee 
limits and 144 miles W. of 7-2 5 to 34 | B21g____- 94 25 18.3 11.3 200O \sesccusescccce, 
Flint River (sandier lower 7-3 34 to 56 | B22g____- 107 16 12.1 10.0 Ee i ee ee en 
B and C horizons than 
modal). 

Flint fine sandy loam: 

2.1 miles S. of Albany city 4-1 0to7 Ap.----- 108 15 3 6.1 COR. Nec camwtane cae 
limits and 14, miles W. of 4-2 7 to 17 | B2_____-- 93 25 16.7 3.1 TOS. We cine Se. ei ae 
Flint River (300 feet east of 4-3 17 to 36 | C1_____-- 97 21 5.6 8.3 130) te cecciandessaccenss 
River Road) (modal profile). 

2.1 miles 8. of Albany city 5-1 0 to6 Ap-_----- 109 13 ee 9.9 W156) ose te deco. 
limits and 14 miles W. of 5-2 8 to 14 | B2__._.-- 95 22 15.2 .8 LG. |i Sec cee ewedias 
Flint River (more clayey B 5-3 18 to 48 | Cl____--. 98 23 7.2 12.0 10.0: | eae owecctee ce. 
and Cl horizons than 
modal). 

0.75 mile 8. of Lee County 6-1 0 to 7 Ap_..--- 124 9 1.9 2 Gill eee Soyewee eas 
line, and 0.62 mile E. of Ga. 6-2 11 to. 21. | B2Z_.--.- 108 17 7.9 3.7 LD cootemmecaw end 
Hwy. 91 (sandier than 6-3 21 to 48 | C_____-- 96 23 13.3 4.4 i Ay ae ee ee 
modal). | 

Sawyer loamy sand: 

14% miles W. of Worth County 10-1 Oto 7 | Ap__-.-- 110 11 .2 4.8 BaO: |aadesns cca da: 
line and 4 mile N. of 10-2 7to 16 | B2_.____. 88 29 18.3 8.8 Bol betacee dbuties 
Mitchell County line (220 10-3 19 to 48 | Cl_____- 91 26 16.1 13.3 20 GAs eee re Be Seee cre 
yards E. of dirt road) 

(modal profile). 

110 yards W. of Worth County 12-1 Oto 4 Ap__---- 118 10 4.1 Wo Sse ceseessaecee 
line and 2% miles 8. of U.S. 12-2 4to 11] B22. 93 26 17.9 1.5 TO oceans oie ne 
Marine Corps Supply Center 12-3 14 to 34 | Clu... 91 27 16.6 4.6 OA Noses eae Sees 
(south side of Spring Flats 
Road) (clayey B2 horizon, 
intergrading toward Susque- 
hanna). 

Sawyer cobbly loamy sand: 

500 feet N. of Central of 1-1 Oto 6 Ape c.cese' 117 12 1.6 3.0 4.6 8 
Georgia RR. track and 5 1-2 11lto 19 | B2____. 114 14 6.5 5.5 12.0 20 
miles SW. of Central of 1-3 19 to 36 | Cl___-._- 88 31 20.4. 2.7 the Mek tess stele 
Georgia RR. and U.S. Hwy. 
crossing (modal profile). 

%6 mile W. of Worth County 3-1 Oto 7 | AQ _____ 106 13 3.3 5.3 8.6 12 
line and 2% miles S. of U.S. 3-2 9to 15 | B2_.-___- 97 22 14.9 3.2 18.1 20 | 
Marine Corps Supply Center 3-3 15 to 36 | Cl______- 97 24 13.5 4.4 17.9 20 
(in forks of Johnson and 
Spring Flats Road) (more 
clayey B and C horizons 
than modal). 


1 Based on AASHO Designation: T 99-57, Methods A and C 57 (2). Results by this procedure may differ somewhat from 
(2). Method C was used when the sample contained more than results obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conserva- 


about 5 percent of the material retained on the No. 4 sieve. tion Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, the fine material 
? Based on ‘fA System of Soil Classification” by W. F. Aber- is analyzed by the hydrometer method, and the various grain-size 
crombie (1). fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including 


3 Mechanical analysis according to AASHO Designation: T 88- that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. In the SCS soil survey 


test data 
of Public Roads, in accordance with standard procedures of the American Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO)] 
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Mechanical analysis ° Classification 
Percentage passing sieve— Percentage smaller than— Plas- 
Liquid] ticity 
| limit | index 
} No. 4{ No. | No. | No. AASHO Unified ¢ 
2-in. | 14 | l-in. | %in. | (4.7 10 40 200 | 0.05 | 0.02 | 0.005 | 0.002 
in. mm.) } (2.0 | (0.42 | (0.074) mm. | mm. | mm. | mm. 
mm.) | mm.) | mm.) 
Beatee ances seeene Mobenestcdos 100 98 76 74 68 46 39 35 15 | A-6(10)_----| CL. 
sien renee | Peer eee | nee eel (eee ne 100 99 98 79 76 72 66 64 43 24 | A-7-6(14)__| CL. 
Aan ae ean See as Se ee 2 100 99 79 76 75 70 66 46 29 | A-7-6(17)__] CL. 
tepelelesusiss assess tegen es tk 100 89 50 48 37 22 13 27 7 | A-4(3)----.] SM-SC. 
re ere ee eames Deere [eerererees 100 97 79 79 78 77 73 54 33 | A-7-6(19)__} CH. 
eee Pees eeer (meee) pane 100 99 91 45 42 36 33 31 27 14 | A-6(3)_--__| SC. 
ee eee eae eee peer re 100 99 91 33 27 16 li 9 (Q) @) A-2-4(0)___| SM. 
May eee [pleat | ne ape eet a A ne 100 97 69 67 66 62 59 51 28 | A-7-6(16)__| CH. 
eeu sleteecclseaneeleceecftecasae 100 97 54 53 53 50 48 42, 21 | A-7-6(8)___| CL. 
eee leeseeelas see ete ct 100 99 84 29 26 15 7 6 (°) (3) A-2-4(0)...) SM. 
dpenmelseneos|soeeselaecsosliceece 100 93 66 64 64 59 53 33 17 | A-6(9)_-.-_] CL. 
iiiatealie saa cern ee Allee 100 92 66 59 59 55 52 42 21 | A-7-6(11)__| CL. 
re eae eae (eee 100 99 85 35 34 25 14 9 (5) (5) A-2-4(0)___| SM. 
Seacalsoos eel emeca | saute, 100 99) 89 52 47 46 44 40 28 14 | A-6(5).-__- 5 
etree lanl pte ade te ste te Sle ee 2 100 93 ‘75 68 68 65 60 52 25 | A-7-6(16)_-}| MH-CH, 
100 83 15 12 8 5 4 (°) (8) A-2-4(0)_.-]| SM. 
100 92 58 54 54 50 AT 41 18 | A-7-6(8)___} CL. 
100 89 61 59 59 58 53 56 31 | A-7-6(15)__| CH. 
eter areata 100 99 93 86 73 20 15 14 12 10 (5) 6) A~2-4(0)___] SM. 
emeae Eee lta Sees 100 99 92 69 68 67 66 65 56 33 | A-7-6(18)..| CH. 
ee eee eee Seen | sees 100 99 92 69 68 67 67 66 60 32 | A-7-6(18) __| CH. 
91 88 87 86 83 80 73 17 16 10 6 3 (5) (5) A-2-4(0)___] SM. 
76 75 75 75 72 69 63 30- 29 26 23 22 23 11 | A-6(1)_---- Sc, 
beiotre Wee teloee ee oe 100 98 95 78 76 75 75 74 60 35 | A-7-6(20)__] CH. 
86 86 84 84 77 67 55 18 17 12 9 7 (6) (8) A-2-4(0)_..] SM. 
79 79 78 78 78 77 73 47 46 45 43 39 49 30 | A-7-6(14)_-} CL. 
80 78 78 78 77 74 68 44 44 43 42 38 48 29 | A-7-6(12)__] CL. 
} 
| 


procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method, and 
the material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from 


calculations of grain-size fractions. 


The mechanical analysis data 


used in this table are not suitable for use in naming textural classes 


for soils. 


*SCS and BPR have agreed to consider that all soils having 
plasticity indexes within 2 points of A-line are to be given a border- 
line classification. Examples of borderline classifications obtained 


by this use are MH-CH and SM-SC. 
5 Nonplastic. 
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To get the percentages of shrinkage and swelling re- 
corded under “Volume change,” samples were prepared 
at optimum moisture content and then subjected to dry- 
ing and wetting. The sum of these two values is the 
“Total volume change.” 

The relative proportions of the different size particles 
in the soil samples were determined through mechanical 
analysis made by a combination of the sieve and hydrom- 
eter methods. 

The test that determines the plastic limit and liquid 
limit, measures the effect of water on the consistence of 


SOIL SURVEY 


the soil material. As the moisture content of a clayey 
soil increases from a very dry state, the material changes 
from a semisolid to a plastic state. As the moisture con- 
tent is further increased, the material changes from a 
plastic to a liquid state. The plastic limit is the mois- 
ture content at which the soil material changes from a 
semisolid to a plastic state. The liquid limit is the 
moisture content at which the material passes from a 
plastic to a liquid state. The plasticity index is the nu- 
merical difference between liquid limit and plastic limit. 


TABLE 10,—2stimated 


Classification 
} Depth |__ 
Soil series and map symbols from { 
surface USDA texture Unified 
Inches 
Albany (Ad A) 220 .c00specee ee nee ceee owen eteeee enn ee 0 to 40 | Sand_._--_.------_-------- ee SM, SP-SM_._.-------- 
40 to 86 | Sandy clay loam___-----.--------- BG) OG... seceieeeee ou 
Alluvial land (AVp) secncssc2- 0 ele ccteoet ee iu ccee se () (isceeceee et sea ee ee necenesse (C)o2ececenteeesceee eee 
Americus: (ArB) see seceeee ed cock hap eee cece nde 0 to 65 | Loamy sand____.._--------------- A ae eee ee a 
Bladen: (BiA)ssssrecoseec sou seecssceweeseeeeeeee nnd O68) \ Oats. nc oteee seca eeneeee este} Mbsoee epee eee cadens 
Sto 65 | Chay sexe eee cose teen Cy Cis weve seeeeer esse 
Carnegie (CoB2, CoC2) ... 214--- sso ese eeese-sis- Oto4 | Sandy loam.__..---------...------ OM ote ee ee le 
4to48 | Sandy clay loam to sandy clay_----- SC) Gls 2. seecsense naan! 
Cuthbert-Orangeburg (COC2, COE): 
Cithberts22<.2t52 omedcestesceoateecaceueece cade 0 to 9 Sandy loam_..__------------------ | OMeceneeeed cece ccek cn 
9 to 24 | Silty clay to sandy clay.----_------ CL, MH, CH _.---_.2__- 
24 to 52 | Sandy clay__.-----.-----------.-- 
Oraligebutg ce. seeseelese teckel ese eete access 0 to 10 | Loamy sand_.__.--.-------------~-- 
10 to 48 | Sandy clay loam 
48 to 60 | Sandy loam__.__..---.------------ 
Dunbar, Izagora, and Bladen (Dib): 
Dunbar: e-coceccusce wcdonecevebonaasectcceeess Oto4 | Sandy loam__-..------------------ ] 
4 to 32 | Silty clay loam._-----.-.---------- MH, CL...--..-------- 
32 to 62 | Silty clay....-_._--...--------_----. MH, CH, CL__--------- 
TZa@OP8 .2/cob eb he tee acetone ee ee cece eee Oto5 | Sandy loa csc css ces seca Mn 22 tot ee ae ee ce 
5 to 41 | Silty clay loam._--.---------._---- MN Gi see os cect 
41 to 58 | Sandy clay_._-___---_----------_- Clie shou ae reece 
Bladete wn .4scccceen tae ecueae sh ica eetecetees 0to6 | Sandy loam__--.-_---------------- SC) SMe eeocesces 
6 to 48 | Clay_.-.----_--_.--2-------------- Cliv CH Gos seceg cee oe x 
48 to 60 | Sandy clay...-...-.---------.._-- Qh cseceecetores eke 
Dunbar-Izagora-Bladen (Dob): 
Ditnbar: 222 ocacesnseccesteandececescuesieeses = Oto 6 | Silt loam...--..-.--.....--------- Cho MVineancacetecssad 
5 to 31 | Silty clay....-.------.--.--.------ ON, Mattes te ee! 
Sito 42: | Sandseeta ce secge eee ee eee SWeaeseie wate c ese ae 
PGA 8 OR icons cas 2k soc ela ee ee eke oe cseke betes O fo 6) 4 Silt Jonsson ue soos eee keg n See Clay Mieco eee lee 
6 to 22 | Silty clay loam__.__________-----_-- MU, Clie. 22 eee ees 
22 to 61 | Sandy clay....----....-.--+----45 Cin or Geeanet oc kewSecse 
Bind ens see tote oe ehh dee i eee 0 to 5 | Silt loam or silty clay loam__----__- CL; Cleccn23cecu tees 
68 to 61 | Clay.._.---_----...------------__ Ob, CHeos scacceaesace 
51 to 66 } Coarse sand.--------------------~-- SD Wireete ca  ee e 
Dine land (Dsl\eccee ce os ee ee eel ee ee Oto 10: || PSR taba Gh te SM, SP-SM___...-2--_-- 
10 to 60 | Coarse sand._--.-------.---------- SPiassh ee ho. 2 ees eee 
Bustis (EqB, EqC)e.-ceussesescesssioiscs cl eet 0to7 | Loamy sand._---...-------------- SMiacices suede eee 
7 to 66 | Loamy sand__.----_-------------- DMe este toeteceer eek 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tit indicates the range of moisture content within which a 
soil is in a plastic condition. 


Estimated Engineering Properties 


Table 10 gives, for the soils of each series, estimates of 
the soil properties significant in engineering. These 
estimates are based on test data, on field observations, and 
on past experience in engineering. ‘The estimates are for 
the modal profile; consequently, some variation from 
them must be expected. 


properties of the soils 


Permeability refers to the quality that enables a soil 
horizon to transmit water or air. The estimates of per- 
meability are based on study of structure and consistence 
and on field observations. 

Available water capacity refers to the difference be- 
tween the amount of water in a soil at field capacity and 
the amount in the same soil at the permanent wilting 
point. This capacity is governed by the texture and 
structure of the individual soil. Fine-grained soils have 
a.greater water-holding capacity than coarse-grained ones. 


Classification—Continued Percentage passing sieve— 
: Available Shrink-swell 
Permeability water Reaction potential 
AASHIO No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 capacity 
(4.7 mm.) (2.0 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
Inches per inch 
Inches per hour of soil pH 

A-2, A~3__-------------- 100 100 10 to 15 B. 2 0. 05 1 to 5.5 | Low. 
A-4, A-6___-..---------- 100 100 45 to 55 0. 63 to 2.0 .14 | 4.5 t05.0 | Low. 
Oe a ee () « () () (1) (') ¢) 
Aeo cdot tad bewe ee 100 100 15 to380 | 2.0 to6.3+ .07 | 4.5 t05.5 | Low. 
BEA ci oe ental 100 100 50 to 75 | 0.68 to 2.0 14 {| 4.5 t05.0 | Low. 
A=7,:A=6. ccdececeadueues 100 100 45 to 90 <0.2 15 5.1 to 5.5 | High. 
ASD se oes eens 280 to 95 295 to 100 20 to 85 | 2.0 to6.3 12] 5.1105.5 | Low. 
A-4, A-6..00.-.--------- 285 to 95 395 to 100 40 to 65 0.6 to2.0 .10 | 4.5 to 5.0 | Moderate. 
ASO ie ee to ee otemndee 100 100 15 to 35 2.0 to6.3 .10 | 5.1 t05.5 | Low. 
A-6, A-7_....-.--------- 100 100 50 to 80 0.2 to 0, 63 14 4.5 t0 5.0 | High. 
A=6, AHTs_asceceesesaxae 100 100 50 to 65 0.2 to 0.63 -15 | 4.5 t05.0 | Moderate. 
Bde eeu poaweee 100 100 10 to 25 2.0 to6.3 . 08 5.1 t0 5.5 | Low. 
AW’, A-4.n.ancenncceccus 100 100 25 to 50 0.63 to 2.0 15 4.5 to 5.0 | Low. 
A-2, A-4_____ 2-2-2 100 100 20 to40 | 2.0 to6.3 .12 | 4.5 t05.0 | Low. 

100 100 20 to385 |] 2.0 to6.3 10] 4.5 to5.0 | Low. 

100 100 80 to 90 0.2 to 0.63 14] 4.5 t05.0 | Moderate. 

100 100 80 to 90 <0. 63 14 | 4.5 to 5.0 | Moderate. 

100 100 15 to30 | 2.0 to6.3 10 5.1 t05.5 | Low. 

100 100 80 to90 | 0.2 to 0.63 15 | 4.5 to5.0 | Moderate. 

100 100 50 to 65 0.2 to 0.63 15 4,5 to 5.0 | Moderate. 

100 100 20 to 40 2.0 to6.3 12 4.5 to 5.0 | Low. 

100 100 75 to 90 <0.2 14 | 4.5t05.0 | High. 

100 100 50 to 65 0.2 to 0. 63 14] 4.5 to5.0 | Moderate. 
A-6, A-7.22 0 25-2-5---4-- 100 100 50 to 80 0. 2 to 0. 63 | .14 | 45 to 5.0 | Moderate. 
A-6, A-7_.-.--.--------- 100 100 80 to 90 <02 . 14 4.5 to 5.0 | Moderate. 

ee ears 3 eS eee 100 100 5 to 15 >6.3 .05 | 4.5 to 5.0] Low. 
AsGece2-2 ood oleeee 100 100 50 to 80 0. 2 to 0. 63 .14 |] 4.5 to 5.0 | Moderate. 
NET iam t etter he atin ced, 100 100 80 to 90 0. 2 to 0. 63 15 <4.5 | Moderate. 
ASOs sccescuust heen Gen 100 100 50 to 65 0. 2 to 0. 63 15 <4. 5 | Moderate. 
A-6, AST pose sete eeeesue 100 100 60 to 85 0. 2 to 0. 63 14] 4.5 to 5.0 | Moderate. 
AW6) AMfecscaesdecuacses 100 100 75 to 90 <0. 2 14 4.5 to 5.0 | High. 
Ao eo esse eesaaeeamcme 100 100 5 to 15 >6.3 14] 6.1to 6.5 | Low. 
A-2, A-3___------------- 100 100 5 to 10 >6. 3 .03 | 5. 1to 5.5 | Very low. 
Os ceaBuesoee ueceea ac 100 100 Oto 5 >6.3 .03 | 5.1t05.5 | Very low. 

An 2) et ehseedeteee coe 100 100 15 to 30 >6. 3 .07 | 5. 1to0 5.5 | Low. 
Are ie sme et oossecea aS 100 100 15 to 30 2.0 to 6.3 .07 | 4.5t05.0 | Low. 
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Soil series and map symbols 


PlintC Pray FrB)icock toceuee tote see eee coe ate sek acer’ 


Goldsboro: (GmA)sasececeebsesessees tees sess ous 
Grady (Gel), Grd) secu-sseseeenosecetee ete ee et eee eees 
Greenville (GoA, GoB, GoB2, GoC2, GqB3, GqC3)-.----- 


Irvington (lgA) ss22.n220400 2eccsaueesepene se sseuses 


Izagora-Dunbar (Iza): 
Twagore=: soca sss oSasoue ois ode tonateeaser 


Dunbar soos este cossuse Sc ee st toe eee sees 
Lakeland (UpB)2 11 --csspeeseeneseecscetedecueeueoss 
Local alluvial land (Lem).2.-<2s0---seesees- eu ocs-ue 


Lucy (LMA, LMB, LMC). .----.-...---------------++ 


Lynchburg (LtA)--------- pte See det soe Soewes ts 


Marlboro: (MiB) so... .22cc0 24 cn uw ese tetera leeneuue 


Norfolk(NbA,NNB)ees-ecuseasececsn cole un cee eeus 


Ocilla. (OWA) sees Sesh oleate bee ee ecee eee ecgetedes 


Orangeburg (OeA, OeB, OeB2, OeC2).-_.------------- 


Pelham (PIA) sc.240-+seee-seee.esecesceneeeee eye 


Red Bay (RgA, RgB2, RgC2)_._----------------------- 


Sawyer-Susquehanna (SSB, SSC2): 


Susquehanna-_.-..-.------------------------------ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.—Estimated 


Classification 
Depth eee 
from 
surface USDA texture Unified 
Inches 
0 to 9 Fine sandy loam------------------ BM oo ees ete obeeeeias 
9 to 30 | Clay to silty clay-__.-.--_..--.---- CL, CH____._---------- 
30 to 48 | Sandy clay_...-.------------------ CL, MH.Wwo-2 sone 
48 to 70 | Sandy loam...-------------------- SO) SMe sco osceccccees 
0 to 11 | Sandy loam_._.--.---------------- OMe eee bes oe 
11 to 54 | Sandy clay loam...-..------------- Oe te atiie a Juco cee 
0 to 6 Clay loam or sandy loam.----.----- SM, SC, CL._.----.---. 
6 to 58 | Clay to sandy clay-.--------------- Ch, CH cc cece ace cee 
Oto 6 | Sandy loam... 2502-2260 cence en nnn Mie eect deta cee 
6 to 64 | Sandy clay or sandy clay loam_----- Oli sete Jose 
0 to 5 Sandy lopinse-2 2222-2 seb sehoeese DMeee fo ccoee cette veces 
5 to 23 | Sandy clay loam.--.--------------- SQ yes coewcco ces ene 
23 to 54 | Sandy clay or sandy clay loam_-_---- SC, Clue ccucJzesecclee 
0to6 | Loamy fine sand_____...----------- SM oe Se 
6 to 381 | Sandy clay loam___-.-------------- SC; Clie 2 ieccouaseecos 
31 to 58° | Sandy clay oi.2.- 4.42 eens SC) (Clee secre 
0to8 | Loamy fine sand___---------------- SMe peedeece sete cece 
8 to 40 | Sandy clay__..-------------------- Chie vosveceiesensacsecs 
400162) |: Clay lene cestode Ske Chi; CH shee be 
0: to62: | Sand icssscnnpessecsckessceeseeset 8M, SM-SP__---_--_--.- 
(') U)clentecegatltene gored eeu Ssies QDstendeaceeesecseeenae 
0 to 24 | Loamy sand______._-------------- OM eee 
24 to 80 | Sandy loam__..------.------------ BM; SC... sccsccesccece 
30 to 60 | Sandy clay loam_.__-------------- = 1 @ ee eee epre eerere eeeroes 
O:to- 9 | Sandy loams.222222.222s5eses.255 Me nseeet ce seetetioae 
9 to 48 | Sandy clay loam___--------------- SC, SM-SC__.---_------- 
O0to6 | Sandy loam___...-.--------------- BM SC Yescc eect as 
6 to 11 | Sandy clay loam... --------------- BM, Se cscncscascseeae 
11 40 -58:} Sandy clay 2. ..scsu- cssch eek se Clisgecesesonteletetied 
Oto 7 | Loamy sand... 20022222 ee nce ss Mapes aa at re ee 
7 to 14 | Sandy loam___..-..--------------- BC Mi. cosadcscsecsoce 
14 to 62 | Sandy clay loam. .---------------- SC, Chuo teu cerseceee 
0 to 28 | Loamy sand____.-_-__------------ DM se ee 
28 to 60 | Sandy clay loam_-__-..------------ SG e ace eet eee 
Oto7 | Loamy sand_._____-.------------- Mie oes ee ee 
7 to 12 | Sandy loam___...-.-----~------.-- BC) SMe scoteccuseteccc 
12 to 64 | Sandy clay loam___..------------- BC) Chowecneseseucas 
Oto 27 | Toamy sand... 2c.sccse ey cen ss be DMis: joel cece Soceees 
27 to 68 | Sandy clay loam.----------------- 2 eee ee eee 
Oto7 | Loamy sand..2cs-c2ce<ce-s522--4- DM soe sees seh uel 
7to9 | Sandy loam._...---.-------------- BC) 8M sgccccsessosshes 
9 to 68 | Sandy clay loam. _.-.--.---------- SO) Chica hee Sees 
Oto9 | Loamy sand____------------------ OMe Joe cheeses ae 
9 to 48 | Sandy clay_-------------.-------- rs Gig G2 i 7 6 ieee eee merge 
Oto7 | Loamy sand.--------------------- Mt oid ci a es 
14072.) Clay ot sem eccecesesdesceeteeetend ME Cl weccccssnumese, 


properties of the soils—Continued 


Classification— Continued 
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Percentage passing sieve— 


AASHO No. 4 

(4.7 mm.) 
ya. 100 
A-6, A-7.----.---.+----- 100 
BAG oon a weiceinal cad 100 
A? Apa. 100 
ASO. oi ccuaeshcude geass 100 
Fo ae 100 
A-2, A-4_---- 2-2 -eeee 100 
A=6, As] eaeeeccckevacen 100 
BOD oc asinndicnenaemeaie 100 
AM62 ooo See ee esac socccs 100 

PT wo eke oat Sues ak 285 to 95 

AS4e Ue eer cowacasgceoes 2 85 to 95 

A-4, A-6._.-.----------- 285 to 95 
© 5 ee ee ee eee 100 
A-4, A-6___.--- 22 100 
A-4, A-6______-___------ 100 
Bre bivevs she eedu sek sheoe 100 
A-4, A-6_____--_- oka 100 
A-6, A-7_--------s00---- 100 
A-2, A-8_____.-.-------- 100 

eee eee (1) 

Bee ccecucccmunkwoad Sone 100 
| AH9) AeA eee ene 100 
Aa0 fee ee 100 
NS 2 ook ee eee 100 
A-2, A-4._..-.-------.-- 100 
A-2, A-4____-_-.-------- 295 to 100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
Ate sbhen sn dakmeeeeeeave 100 
A-2, A=4.. 0 tao sce cece 100 
Bed ce ote se nese os 100 
0 a oe ee eee 100 
A-2, A-4..--__---------- 100 
AS). scedecccubeetecesece 100 
A-2, A-4..---.---.----4. 100 
Ar4Aue deca cateeeecee sce 100 
a 485 to 90 
A-6, A-7__._-2---------. 470 to 80 
DC eee 470 to 80 
Arte cetecceue eee se 4 70 to 80 


No. 10 
(2.0 mm.) 


80 to 100 
85 to 100 
90 to 100 
90 to 100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


395 to 100 
395 to 100 
895 to 100 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


100 
() 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 


395 to 100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


5 75 to 85 
5 75 to 85 


5 60 to 70 
5 70 to 80 


No. 200 


(0.074 mm.) 


25 to 40 
50 to 85 
50 to 75 
20 to 40 


20 to 35 
35 to 50 


30 to 65 
50 to 75 


20 to 35 
50 to 65 


15 to 35 
35 to 50 
40 to 60 


15 to 30 
35 to 55 
40 to 60 


20 to 35 
50 to 60 
60 to 80 


5 to 15 
() 


15 to 30 
20 to 40 
25 to 45 


15 to 35 
35 to 50 


20 to 45 
35 to 50 
50 to 65 


10 to 30 
25 to 45 
35 to 55 


15 to 30 
25 to 45 


10 to 30 
25 to 45 
35 to 55 


15 to 30 
25 to 45 


10 to 30 
25 to 45 
35 to 55 


10 to 30 
35 to 80 


10 to 30 
55 to 70 
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Shrink-swell 
potential 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 
Low. 


Low. 
Low. 


Low to moderate. 
Moderate to high. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Moderate, 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
(). 


Low. 
Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Moderate or low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Low. 
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TaBLe 10.——Léstimated 


Classification 
Depth 
Soil series and map symbols from / 
surface USDA texture Unified 
Inches 
Sawyer-Susquehanna (SUB2): 
AWY Cl nea seert ceed bed eee eeet ee aeeeee gee Oto 5 | Loamy sand_..-.-..---.----_----- DM esses pew seebue le 
5 to 26 | Sandy clay__--------------------- CL, 8C, CH__---------- 
26:to-42)) Clay ces ne een sese cess cede cccd OH, Cliv ss oseccececekce 
SUSQUCHANNS 222 oe eccusheseunssocceecsucdace Oto 5 | Loamy sand..--..--..----------.- DM see wn eee 
5 to 60 WAY ttre teen aS Bek i MH, CH_._.----------- 
Swaitip (SWa)s.2os-.s-co-c eee ceencceede stows Shoe () (ie teeeiin oo sek eset oaks Cee se aoe et See ced 
Tifton (TuA, TuB, TuB2, TuC2)____--____-_---------- Oto 7 | Sandy loam__....---.-------. eo Le Me ag et ee 
7 to 13 | Sandy clay loam___-__------.-.--- Bs steele as ene See 
13 to 64 | Sandy clay loam or sandy clay._____ SOOT ota eeaed 
Wagram (WeA, WeB)...-.-.------------------------ Oto 24 | Loamy sand---...---------------- DMs eciceb eae wieewe ees 
24 to 28 | Sandy loam__-___-----------__--- 8M, 8C__.___-.-------- 
28 to 62 | Sandy clay loam.._.---------.-__- SC ew owcwueceeemosdswe 


1 Variable. 2 Tron pebbles retained on No. 4 sieve. 


ea refers to the degree of acidity or alkalinity of 
a soil. 

Shrink-swell potential is an indication of the volume 
change to be expected with change in moisture content. 
It is estimated primarily on the basis of the amount and 
type of clay in the soil. In general, soils classified as CH 
and A-7 are high in shrink-swell potential; sands and 
those soi] materials having small amounts of nonplastic 
or slightly plastic fines are low; and silty clays and sandy 
clays that are nonplastic or slightly plastic are moderate. 


Engineering Interpretations 


Table 11 lists, for each soil series, suitability ratings 
for specific purposes and soil features that significantly 
affect highway construction or soil and water conserva- 


3 Iron pebbles retained on No. 10 sieve. 


tion engineering. These features generally are apparent 
only after field investigation. 

The ratings in the column headed “Topsoil” are based 
on stability of the soil on the banks and shoulders of the 
road. Normally only material from the surface layer 
is used for topsoil, but other layers may also be suitable. 
Suitability depends mostly on texture. Loamy sand and 
sandy loam are the most desirable. 

In rating soils as a source of material for road fill, 
the features generally considered are plasticity, water 
content, compaction characteristics, and erodibility. Nei- 
ther highly plastic clay nor loose sand is suitable for 
road fill, 

Highway location is affected by a seasonal high water 
table, flooding, seepage, plasticity, erodibility, instabil- 


TasLe 11.—Engineering 


Suitability as source of— Soil features adversely affecting— 
Soil serics and map symbols ; ; 
Topsoil Road fill Highway location 
Albany (AGA) ccc. toe esac aneecoecdeneesuecoad Poorse-s-sascee Paitscdcetecsce Unstable slopes; water table within 15 to 30 
inches of the surface for 1 or 2 months 
each year. 
Alluvial land, wet (Avp)-------------------------- P06E cece 458 POOR sess 2sesee Flooding; high water table---.-..--------- 
Aimeridtis(AtB) cnt secetetacwescsscedecussssecce Poor___-------- Goddscevsssce5 INOUE Sec eee es ateet sess eee es 
Bladen (BrA) sc sesceseso-S io sete eee PoOrecsscs545- POOP asec ccctns Flooding; high water table; plastic, clayey 
subsoil. 
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4 Rock fragments retained on No. 4 sieve. 


ity, and rock fragments. Flooding and a seasonal high 
high water table are the most common adverse features 
in Dougherty County. 

In selecting the reservoir area for a farm pond, the 
subsoil features are important, particularly such features 
as permeability and seepage. An on-site investigation of 
underground drainage should be made before a farm pond 
is constructed. 

In selecting the soil material for the embankments 
of a farm pond, some of the features to be considered 
are strength and stability, compaction characteristics, 
and permeability. If core walls are used, stability is 
important. The core should be constructed out of soil 
material that has moderate to slow permeability and good 
compaction characteristics. Permeability is not important 
in filling the side slopes. Soil material that has a high 


interpretations 


Classification—Continued Percentage passing sieve— 
Available Shrink-swell 
| Permeability water Reaction potential 
AASHO No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 capacity 
(4.7 mm.) (2.0 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
Taches per inch 
Inches per hour of soil pH 

BD on on 52 toe cae cans, 100 100 10 to 30 2.0 to 6.3 0.09 | 4.5 to5.0 | Low. 
AMG) AsG -accce ocean cS 100 100 45 to 70 0.2 to 0.63 .15 | 4.5 to 5.0 | Moderate or high. 

el ae ele eee er 100 100 55 to 70 <0.2 .15 | 4.5 05.0 | High. 
Ar? vow ee sceceedeueeuws 100 100 10 to 30 2.0 to 6.3 .09 | 4.5 to 5.0 | Low. 
FT eee Ee cE ee te 100 100 55 to 70 <0.2 -15 | 4,505.0 | Very high. 
© 2 ecauete ees (1) @) () ) (+) () (1). 
Aa) ie cSoeeeeeneseaae 280 to 95 395 to 100 20 to 35 2.0 to 6.3 12 5.1 to 5.5 | Low. 
cy ee ee eee 285 to 95 395 to 100 35 to 50 0. 63 to 2.0 18 | 4.5to0 5.0 | Moderate. 
A-4, A~6_.0.---..------- 1 285 to 95 395 to 100 40 to 65 0.2 to 1.0 12 4.5 to 5.0 | Moderate. 
ASO ecu eetetb ecco ce ge! 100 100 15 to 380 2.0 to 6.3 08 5.1 to 5.5 | Low. 
A-2, A-4___.-.-----.---- 100 100 20 to 40 2.0 to 6.3 -10 | 4.5to 5.01 Low. 
A-2, A-4___0 222 en 100 100 25 to 45 0. 63 to 2. 0 .13 4,5 +0 5.0 | Low. 


5 Rock fragments retained on No. 10 sieve. 


shrink-swell potential is not suitable for use in either 
the core or the side slopes. 

Agricultural drainage is affected mainly by lack of 
suitable outlets; other features significant in drainage 
are a seasonal high water table, slow permeability, and 
flooding. 

Features that affect sprinkler irrigation are low avail- 
able water capacity, slow infiltration, and moderately 
slow or slow permeability. Because of the kinds of crops 
grown, the practice of sprinkler irrigation is not wide- 
spread in this county. 

Some of the soil features that have to be considered 
in constructing terraces and diversions are thickness, 
erodibility, rate of infiltration, and rate of permeability. 
Slow infiltration and slow permeability are the most 
common adverse features in this county. 


Soil features adversely affecting—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area Embankments 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Sprinkler 
irrigation 


Rapid permeability and 
seepage. 


Rapid permeability; low 
strength and stability. 


Variable...1-.-..--+---. Low strength and 


stability. table. 
Moderately rapid perme- 
ability and seepage. 


Moderately rapid perme- 
ability; low strength 
and stability. 


Flooding; variable 
substrata. 


High shrink-swell poten- 
tial; cracks when dry. 
i outlets. 


Seasonal high water 
table; scarcity of 
suitable outlets. 


Flooding; high water 


Not needed___---._----- 


Flooding; very slow per- 
meability; scarcity of 


Low available water Not needed. 


capacity. 


Not commonly used for Not needed. 


cultivated crops. 


Low available water 
capacity. 


Not needed; rapid 
infiltration. 


Not needed____.---._.-- Not needed. 
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52 SOIL SURVEY 
Suitability as source of — 
Soil series and map symbols 
Topsoil Road fill 
Carnegie (CoB2, CoC2)_..--__--------------------- Fairs -s.s-2-- Fair_.--------- 
Cuthbert-Orangeburg (COC2, COE): 
Cuthbertecs 2c tk ede eee senses POOrsscetanses POORssc2e wigs 
Oranpebut esse css ceecccces ns cbc cccpesteasicns Naitsscesencsse Good. -- ------- 
Dunbar, Izagora, and Bladen (Dib): 
UNDO sso eee ce eee bees tees dae Palteee ci eece Paiticeccctacee 
Tzagora__-_-~- Sere Seen deaseeiedesakenahe Faitecosedeele WalPow ed ceee soe 
Blidettessees tec eset yee et ecuecenteaseee ess PO0r seuss POGrooc.e2e2 208 
Dunbar-Izagora-Bladen (Dob): 

Dunbar esecsentee ere ceesetece cnet kece saeee Paifs.sssuncsss Faitucson- cooks 

TrapOrhssccusssseecscoteeeceeecseséedsu snes Paivscccosccess Pait-cacecceuse 

Blad@iz. ses2eetcscceceesseGecsauesdécscueds POOmecteceases POOF? «stein 
Dune land(.Ds)) ccccceusce eos ceeveweceeeleesen | Poor____------- Pooressaseccesd 
Eustis (EqB). Eq Gene nce ceee cease ceeuecsen Pairs scseeseses | Fair or good___- 
Flint: (FrAy PB) ccsasen seu eS unc cae ee edeses PoOnsscexsscees PGE sce cade 
Goldsboro (GmA)-- --------------------+--------- Good____.---~- Godd nso ce nase 
Grady (Gel) Grd) oocnccoesncolecceceesusecessees Poor or fair-.--- Poot seen5ecees 
Greenville (GoA, GoB, GoB2, GoC2, GqB3, GqC3)__-| Fair...--.----- Fait: .dcoideees 
Trvington: (ga) cc8: nets seen en eee eeeeese Wairscccleseda Faire osci-0cce 


Soil features adversely affecting— 


Highway location 


Fair stability; some seepage spots_...-.-.-- 


None. 
bility. 


Moderately high strength and sta- 
Seasonal high water table; plastic clayey 
subsoil; occasional flooding in some areas. 


Seasonal high water table; occasional flood- 
ing in some areas. 


Flooding; high water table; plastic clayey 
subsoil. 


very eden flooding; plastic, clayey sub- 
soil. 


Very frequent flooding. _.__..____--__._- 


Noe esent flooding; plastic, clayey sub- 
soil. 


Very low strength and stability__.-__-___. 


Seasonal high water table; slow perme- 
ability; plastic, clayey subsoil. 


Seasonal high water table._.._._.._-_-____- 


Flooding; high water table; plastic, clayey 
subsoil. 
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Soil features adversely affecting—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Agricultural Sprinkler 
drainage irrigation 
Reservoir area Embankments 
Moderate permeability; None: aces cscccesencee Not needed__..--.------ NONnGse oa cocceecasnutes 


slow seepage. 


Sand lenses; some seep- 
age spots. 


Moderate permeability ; 
slow to moderate 
seepage, 


! . 
) Variable substrata; occa- 


sional flooding in some 
areas. 


Variable substrata; occa- 
sional flooding in some 
areas. 


Flooding; variable sub- 
strata. 


Variable substrata; very 
frequent flooding. 


Variable substrata; very 
frequent flooding. 


Variable substrata; very 
frequent flooding. 


Very rapid permeability 
and seepage. 


Moderately rapid perme- 
ability and seepage. 


Variable substrata. .._._. 


Moderate permeability, 
slow to moderate 
seepage. 


Variable substrata. _--__. 


Moderate permeability; 
moderate to slow 
seepage. 


Moderate permeability ; 
moderate to slow 
seepage. 


Fair strength and 
stability. 


None. Moderate per- 
meability; moderately 
high strength and 
stability. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; high shrink- 
swell potential. 


Moderate strength and 
stability. 


High shrink-swell poten- 
tial; cracks when dry. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; high shrink- 
swell potential. 


Moderate strength and 
stability. 


High shrink-swell poten- 
tial; cracks when dry. 


Very low strength and 
stability. 


Moderately rapid perme- 
ability; low strength 
and stability. 

Moderate strength and 
stability; moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 


WONG nncatwhowkes Soc eee! 


High shrink-swell poten- 
tial. 


Not needed._-.----_.-.- 


Not needed__-----..---. 


Slow permeability; sea- 
sonal high water table; 
scarcity of outlets. 


Moderate permeability; 
seasonal high water 
table; scarcity of out- 
lets. 


Flooding; very slow per- 
meability; scarcity of 
outlets. 


Very frequent flooding; 
slow permeability. 


Very frequent flooding; 
moderate permea- 
bility. 

Very frequent flooding; 
very slow permea- 
bility. 


Not needed__-____------- 


Not needed.--_-_-.---~- 


Slow permeability; sear- 
city of outlets. 


Seasonal high water 
table; scarcity of 
outlets. 


Slow permeability; scar- 
city of outlets. 


Not needed__--._-___-_---- 


Seasonal high water 
table; scarcity of 
outlets. 


Not commonly 
cultivated. 


Slow infiltration and 
slow permeability. 


Very frequent flooding; 
not commonly culti- 
vated. 


Very frequent flooding; 
not commonly culti- 
vated. 


Very frequent flooding; 
not commonly culti- 
vated. 


Not used for cultivated 
crops; low available 
water capacity. 

Low available water 
capacity. 


Slow infiltration and 
permeability. 


Slow infiltration and 
permeability. 


Terraces and 
diversions 


None. 


Slow infiltration and 
permeability. 


None. 
Not needed; nearly 
level. 


Not needed; nearly 
level. 


Not commonly culti- 
vated. 


Not needed. 


Not needed. 


Not needed. 


Not needed; rapid 
infiltration. 


Not needed; rapid 
infiltration. 


Not needed; nearly 
level. 


Not needed; nearly 
level. 


Not needed; wet, 
nearly level. 


None. 


Not needed; nearly 
level. 
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TABLE 11.—Fnginecring 


Soil series and map symbols 


Suitability as source of— 


Soil features adversely affeeting— 


Topsoil Road fill Highway location 
Izagora-Dunbar (Iza): 
ViagOre ec Masi ee Sea eee te ceeer eae oeeaeeee Wait pesaherct Walhe 2262.2 oe Seasonal high water table; occasional flood- 
ing in some areas. 
Dunbar ote olde eee dete eek eee cence Fair or poor___-_| Fair_.__--.---- Seasonal high water table; plastic, clayey 
subsoil joccasional flooding in some areas, 
Lakeland (ip B).os.2cpecececocesetenoceteeecccte POOrasscgesces 1 2) | ee NONGsuschtesessscent eo See gees seo 
Local alluvial land (Lem)..----------.-.---------- Fair or poor.__-| Poor___-------- High water table; flooding__.---___-.-___- 
Lucy (LMA, LMB, LMC).._--------.-.---------- Paiteocenssaces Fair or good.-..| None__.-------.----------------------- 
Ioynchburg((1A) ose 84 oe ee Fair or good_---| Fair or good. _.-| Seasonal high water table__--.-....-___-__. 
Marlboro: (M28) sc. seeesenne Heeccecteedeeen bdo Fair__--------- Fair__-.------- NON ails ceo del a Reese Le 
Norfolk (NhA, NhB).-----.-.----------+--------- Halters stoic Good. .---.---- INON Gis cee ose eet thee tee ee eee 
| 
Ocilla (OHA) seicSeae oh eee et ewan EFaifie.cssceosec (GOO Gites de see Unstable slopes; water table within 15 to 
30 inches of the surface for 1 or 2 months 
each year. 
Orangeburg (OeA, OeB, OceB2, OeC2)_-_--_--------- 17) | er O66dsconeut toe NOUGs 240i ceeaatweetaraded deceduebawn dae: 
Pelham (PIA) sionce tec coeeecetcen a secoesececsees Boies sseaceo Pairs .siesncucs Seasonal high water table; flooding; moder- 
ate strength and stability. 
i 
Red Bay (RgA, RgB2, RgC2)__._--_-------------- Mates ecetseee! Gooden wecssoce WNION Cs co Soe. bee eee ok 
Sawyer-Susquehanna (SSB, SSC2): 

BWYCT occ pes eeueuddc occu ecdee sete ceseod Poor_..-------- Poor or fair.__-- High shrink-swell potential in substrata; 
rock fragments; moderate strength and 
stability; plastic clayey subsoil. 

Siisquehannas .- 225-2 shee osce en tececsses Noro) eee eee PdOr: -cn nee Se High shrink-swell potential; low strength 
and stability; rock fragments; plastic 
clayey subsoil. 

Sawyer-Susquehanna (SU B2): | 

Sawyefeuvtccesaeoet wie ee ents es | Paiteoo sock ee Hao aseeeeae High shrink-swell potential in substrata; 
moderate strength and stability; plastic 
clayey subsoil. 

Susquehanna_...--------------------- ee Poot ni sheen es POOP. ncesue sen High shrink-swell potential; low strength 


and stability; plastic clayey subsoil. 
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Soil features adversely affecting—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Agricultural Sprinkler Terraces and 
. drainage irrigation diversions 
Reservoir area Embankments 
Variable substrata; ocea- | None_._--------------- | Moderate permeability ; NONn@Se en cee scese eke Not needed; nearly 


sional flooding in some 
arcas. 


Variable substrata; occa- 
sional flooding in some 
areas. 


Rapid permeability and 
seepage. 


Variable substrata____-—-- 


Moderate permeability 
and seepage. 


Moderate permeability ; 
slow to moderate 
seepage. 


Moderate permeability ; 
moderate to slow 
seepage. 


Moderate permeability ; 
moderate to slow 
seepage. 


Rapid permeability and 
seepage. 


Moderate permeability; 
moderate to slow 
seepage. 


Moderate permeability ; 
moderate to slow 
seepage. 


Moderate permeability 
and seepage. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; high shrink- 
swell potential. 


Low strength and stabil- 
ity; rapid permeability. 


Low strength and 
stability. 


Moderate to low strength 
and stability. 


INONGS 2docecacinneoaenes 
NGONG@w 228 oo ee tee ed 
NOUGAwcuuwsecnadacaas 


Rapid permeability; low 
strength and stability. 


Moderate strength and 
stability. 


NOM uscenucekceeneunce 


Wigh shrink-swell poten- 
tial in substrata; rock 
fragments; moderate 
strength and stability. 


High shrink-swell poten- 
tial; rock fragments; 
plastic clayey subsoil; 
low strength and 
stability. 


High shrink-swell poten- 
tial; moderate strength 
and stability. 


High shrink-swell poten- 
tial; plastic clayey 
subsoil; low strength 
and stability. 


seasonal high water 
table; scarcity of 
outlets. 

Slow permeability; sea- 
sonal high water table; 
scarcity of outlets. 

Not needed____--~------ 

Scarcity of suitable 
outlets. 


Not needed_.-----2----- 


Seasonal high water 
table; scarcity of 
outlets. 


Not needed__-.--------- 


Not needed____----~---- 


Seasonal high water 
table; scarcity of 
suitable outlets. 


Not needed___.-----.--- 


Seasonal high water 
table; scarcity of 
suitable outlets. 


Not needed______-_----- 


Not needed__..--------- 


Not needed_-_.----.---- 


Not needed._-.--------- 


Not needed_._-___------- 


Slow infiltration and 
permeability. 


Low available water 
capacity. 


Low available water 
capacity. 


Not commonly culti- 
vated. 


Moderately slow permea- 


bility and infiltration. 


Very slow permeability__. 


Moderately slow per- 
meability. 


Very slow permeability--- 


level. 


Not needed; nearly 


level. 


Not needed; rapid 


infiltration. 


Not needed; nearly 


level. 


Moderate to low 


strength and 
stability. 


Not needed; nearly 


level. 


None. 


None. 


Not needed. 


None. 


Not needed; nearly 


level. 


None. 


Rock fragments. 


Very slow permeability ; 


rock fragments. 


None. 


Very slow permeability. 
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TABLE 11.—Engineering 


Suitability as source of— Soil features adversely affecting— 
Soil series and map symbols ; . : 
Topsoil Road fill Highway location 
Swamp (SWa)eceonocbiessiudendaepededectesussec Poors fec2428. POOrsssssseeen Very frequent flooding for long periods__-.-- 
Tifton (TuA, TuB, TuB2, TuC2)___--------------- Go0ds sacs eeees 1 NODC ss.oe2 eek chest seeee ete aneoescs 
Wagram (WeA, WeB)__------------------------- PRPs shscecetes Pairor good +225) “Nones22.cssec5o0eu se pe atasce eae 


Soil Interpretations for 
Nonfarm Uses 


Table 12 shows the degrees and kinds of limitations of 
each. soil in Dougherty County for residences with public 
or community sewage systems, for septic tank filter fields, 
for campsites and intensive play areas, for picnic grounds, 
and for structures for light industry. 

Although the detailed soil map and table 12 are guides 
for evaluating most of the soils, a detailed investigation 
at the site of the proposed construction is needed be- 
cause as much as 15 percent of an area designated on the 
map as a specific soil may consist of spots of other soils 
too small to be shown on the published map. 

The column headed “Residences with public or com- 
munity sewage systems” refers to dwellings that are not 
more than three stories high. The degree of limitation 
depends on depth to water table, flood hazard, high 
shrink-swell potential, and slope. 

The degree of limitation for filter fields depends on 
depth to water table, flood hazard, shrink-swell potential, 
slope, and percolation rate. 

The heading “Campsites and intensive play areas” re- 
fers to areas suitable for outdoor living in tents for a 
period of at least 1 week and to aveas suitable for play- 
grounds where baseball, basketball, tennis, and other or- 
ganized games can be played. The degree of limitation 
depends on trafficability, depth to water table, flood haz- 
ard, slope, drainage, texture and consistence, coarse frag- 
ments on the surface, and outcrops of hard rock. 

“Picnic grounds” refers to recreational areas suitable 
for outdoor meals. The degree of limitation depends on 
trafficability, erodibility, depth to water table, flood haz- 
ard, and slope. 

“Structures for light industry” are buildings that are 
no more than three stories high. They are suitable for 
stores, offices, and small industries, if public or community 
facilities are available for sewage disposal. The degree 
of limitation depends on slope, high water table, flood 
hazard, shrink-swell potential, and corrosion potential. 


Formation, Morphology, and 
Classification of the Soils 


This section has two main parts. The first part de- 
scribes the factors of soil formation and their effect on 
the soils in Dougherty County. The second part de- 
scribes the placement of the soil series in the higher cate- 
gories of soil classification, 


Formation of the Soils 


The principal environmental factors in soil formation 
are parent material, plants and animals, climate, relief, 
and time. The nature of the soil at any point on the 
earth’s surface depends upon the combination of these 
factors. The relative importance of each factor differs 
from place to place. In a few places one factor may 
dominate in the formation of the soils and determine 
most of the soil properties. For example, soils that 
formed in pure quartz sand commonly have faint hori- 
zons, because quartz is highly resistant to weathering. 
Even in quartz sand, however, a distinct profile can form 
under certain types of vegetation if the topography is 
low and flat and the water table is high. 


Parent material 


Parent material largely determines the chemical and 
mineralogical composition of soils. The parent material 
of most of the soils in Dougherty County was unconsoli- 
dated, fragmentary, water-deposited material that 
ranged from coarse sand to fine clay in texture. 

The geologic formations that underlie the soils of 
Dougherty County are the Flint River formation, of 
Oligocene age, in the eastern part of the county; Ocala 
limestone, of Eocene age, in the western part of the 
county; and recent alluvium and undifferentiated terrace 
deposits along the Flint River (5). The most extensive 
of the soils derived from the Flint River formation are 
the Orangeburg, Tifton, and Carnegie soils; from the 
Ocala limestone formation, the Greenville, Orangeburg, 
Red Bay, and Grady soils; and from alluvium, the Dun- 
bar, Izagora, Flint, and Bladen soils. 


interpretations—C ontinued 


for long periods. 


moderate to slow 
seepage. 


and seepage. 


Reservoir area 


Very frequent flooding 


Moderate permeability ; 


Moderate permeability 


Farm ponds 
Agricultural Sprinkler 
drainage irrigation 
Embankments 
Variable-_.--.--.------- Very frequent flooding Wet soil___-.-.------2-: 
for long periods. 
None: .2s2.h2ossonckok2 Not needed__--..-.----- NONGs.2Se2esassecensu 
Moderate to Jow strength | Not needed..-----_-.--- Noten 2 setdesssecocsees 
and stability. 
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Terraces and 
diversions 


Not needed ;- wet: soil; 


very frequent flood- 
ing. 


None. 


Moderate to low 


strength and stability. 


Soil series and 
map symbol 


| Residenees with pub- 


TaBuE 12.—Degrees of limitation for selected nonfarm uses 


lic or community 
sewage systems 


Recreational facilities ! 
Filter fields for 
septic-tank systems 


Campsites and inten- Picnic grounds 


sive play areas 


Albany (AdA)-~----- 


Alluvial land (Avp)_-' 


Americus (ArB)._..- 


Bladen (BiA).--..-- 


Carnegie (CoB2)..-. 


Carnegie (CoC2)..-- 


Dunbar, Izagora, 
and Bladen (Dib, 
Dob): 

Dunbar___-_--. 


Izagora_..---~- 


Moderate; seasonal 
high water table; 
low available 
water capacity. 


Severe; seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding. 


Slight; low available 
water capacity. 


Severe; seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding. 


Slight..-..--------. 


Moderate or severe; 
seasonal high 
water table; flood- 
ing in some areas, 


Moderate or severe; 
seasonal high 
water table; flood- | 
ing in some areas. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Moderate; fair 
traflicability. 


Moderate; fair 


Severe; water table 
trafficability. 


below a depth of 
60 inches for less 
than 9 months of 
the year. 


Severe; seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding. 


Slightiecoceesere ee 


Severe; seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding. 


Severe; seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding. 


Slight; low available 
water capacity. 


Slight; may con- 
taminate nearby 
water supply. | 


Severe; seasonal 


Severe; seasonal 
high water table; 


high water table; 


Severe; seasonal 
high water table; 


flooding. flooding. flooding. 

Severe; percolation Slight; numerous Slight» iccesscubeswee 
slower than 75 pebbles on 
minutes per inch. surface, 

Severe; percolation Moderate; 5 to 8 Slight .2.c.2sseece5 


slower than 75 percent slopes. 


minutes per inch. 


Moderate; fair 
trafficability. 


Moderate; fair 


Severe; percolation 
trafficability. 


slower than 75 
minutes per inch; 
seasonal high 
water table; flood- 
ing in some arcas. 


Moderate; fair 


Moderate; fair 
trafficability. 


Severe; percolation 
trafficability. 


slower than 75 
minutes per inch; 
seasonal high 
water table; flood- 
ing in some areas. 


Structures for light 
industry 


Moderate; seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe; seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding. 


Slight; low available 
water capacity. 


Severe; seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding. 


Moderate; moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderate; 5 to 8 
percent slopes; 
moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 


Moderate or severe; 
seasonal high 
water table; mod- 
erate shrink-swell 
potential; flooding 
in some areas. 


Moderate or severe; 
seasonal high 
water table; mod- 
erate shrink-swell 
potential; flooding 
in some areas. 
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Soil series and 
map symbol 


Residences with pub- 
lic or community 
sewage systems 


Bladen. ------- 


Cuthbert-Orange- 
burg (COC2): 
Cuthbert... ---- 


Orangeburg- .-- 
Cuthbert-Orange- 


burg (COE): 
Cuthbert__.---- 
Orangeburg_ .-- 


Dune land (Dsl).-.-- 


Eustis (EqB)....--- 


Eustis (EqC)_------ | 


Flint (FrA, FrB)..-- 


Goldsboro (GmA).-- 


Grady (Gel, Grd)__- 


Greenville (GoA, 
GoB, GoB2). 


Greenville (GoC2)__-! 


Greenville (GqB3)_.. 


Severe; flooding; 
seasonal high 
water table; high 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderate; high 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


Slighticlcceesecuuee 


Moderate; 12 to 17 
percent slopes; 
high shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderate; 12 to 17 
percent slopes. 


Severe; beds of loose 
sand. 


Slight; low avail- 
able water 
capacity. 


Slight; low avail- 
able water 
capacity. 


Severe; seasonal 
high water table; 
occasional flooding 
in some areas; 
high shrink-swell 
potential. 


Dlights. 2... coccu< 


Severe; seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding. 


Sliphtscsescssebe ccs! 


Slight(.2<o2222seueu8 


Blighteis cleo cess 


See footnote at end of table. 


Filter fields for 
septic-tank systems 


Severe; percolation 
slower than 75 
minutes per inch; 
flooding; seasonal 
high water table. 


| Severe; percolation 


slower than 75 
minutes per inch. 


Severe; percolation 
slower than 75 
minutes per inch. 


Moderate; 12 to 17 
percent slopes. 


Severe; beds of loose 
sand. 


Slight; may con- 
taminate nearby 
water supply. 


Slight; may con- 
taminate nearby 
water supply. 


Severe; percolation 
slower than 75 
minutes per inch. 


Moderate; water 
table below a 
depth of 60 inches 
less than 11 
months per year; 
percolation 45 to 
75 minutes per 
inch. 


Severe; seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding; percola- 
tion slower than 
75 minutes per 
inch. 


Recreational facilities + 


Campsites and inten- 
sive play areas 


Picnic grounds 


Severe; flooding; 
seasonal high 
water table. 


Moderate; 5 to 8 
percent slopes; 
fair trafficability. 


Moderate: 5 to 8 
percent slopes. 


Severe; 12 to 17 
percent slopes. 


Severe; 12 to 17 
percent slopes. 


Severe; beds of loose 
sand. 


Slight; low avail- 
able water 
capacity. 


Moderate; 5 to 8 
percent slopes. 


Moderate; fair 
trafficability. 


Slight..-.---------- 


Severe; seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding. 


Si, 


Moderate; 5 to & 
percent slopes. 


Moderate; fair 
tra fficability. 


Severe; flooding; 
seasonal high 
water table. 


Moderate; fair 
trafficability. 


| Moderate; 12 to 17 


percent slopes; 
fair trafficability. 


Moderate; 12 to 17 
percent slopes. 


Severe; beds of loose 
sand. 


Blight. .ccecoocecoce 


Bigs sacnscsas ad 


Moderate; fair 
tra fficability. 


Slightin.2cs-cc--.eee0 


Severe; seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding. 


Shgit..<sc.ceescecs! 


Slight... 2.ese¥eeee 


Moderate; fair 
trafficability. 


Structures for light 
industry 


Severe; seasonal 
high water table; 
high shrink-swell 
potential; flooding. 


Moderate; 5 to 8 
percent slopes; 
high shrink-swell 
potential. 

Moderate; 5 to 8 
percent slopes. 


Severe; 12 to 17 
percent slopes; 
high shrink-swell 
potential. 


Severe; 12 to 17 
percent slopes. 


Severe; beds of loose 
sand. 


Slight; low avail- 
able water 
capacity. 


Moderate; 5 to 8 
percent slopes. 


Severe; high shrink- 
swell potential; 
moderate corro- 
sion potential; 
occasional flooding 
in some areas. 


Moderate; seasonal 
high water table; 
moderate corro- 
sion potential 


Severe; seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding. 


Moderate; moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderate; 5 to 8 
pereent slopes; 
moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 


Moderate; moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential. 
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TaBLe 12.—Degrees of limitation for selected nonfarm uses—Continued 


Soil series and 
map symbol 


Residences with pub- 
lic or community 
sewage systems 


Greenville (GqC3)__- 


Irvington (IgA)-._-- 


Izagora-Dunbar 
(Iza): 
Izagora___---_-- 


Dunbar... ---- 


Lakeland (LpB)_--_- 


Local alluvial land 
(Lem), 


Lucy (LMA, LMB)..' 


Lucy (LMC) ._------ 


Lynchburg (LtA)._-- 


Marlboro (MzB)---- 


Norfolk (NhA, 
NhB). 


Ocilla (OhA)..---.-- 


Orangeburg (OeA, 
OeB, OeB2). 


Filter fields for 
septic-tank systems 


Reereational facilities ! 


Campsites and inten- 


Picnie grounds 
sive play areas 


Structures for light 
industry 


Sighted dassezeeece 


Slight; seasonal 
perched water 
table. 


Moderate or severe; 
seasonal high 
water table; flood- 
ing in some areas. 


Moderate or severe; 
seasonal high 
water table; flood- 
ing in some areas. 


Moderate; low avail- 


able water capac- 
ity; sandy; low 
productivity of 
plants. 


Severe; flooding 
more than once 
each year for 
periods of 7 days 
to 1 month. 


Slight; sandy; low 
available water 
capacity. 


Slight; sandy; low 
available water 
capacity. 


Moderate; seasonal 
high water table. 


Slight or moderate; 
seasonal high 
water table. 


Slightu.cewcseouesees 


See footnote at end of table. 


Slight_-.-...-------- 


Severe; percolation 
slower than 75 
minutes per inch. 


Severe; percolation 
slower than 75 
minutes per inch; 
seasonal high 
water table; flood- 
ing in some areas. 


Severe; percolation 
slower than 75 
minutes per inch; 
seasonal high 
water table; flood- 
ing in some areas. 


Moderate; poor 
filtering action; 
may contaminate 
nearby water 
supply. 


Severe; flooding 
more than once 
each year for 
periods of 7 days 
to 1 month. 


Severe; seasonal high 
water table; per- 
colation slower 
than 75 minutes 
per inch, 


Moderate; percola- 
tion 45 to 75 
minutes per inch, 


Blightn. so viweeeesse 


Severe; water table 
below a depth of 
60 inches for less 
than 9 months 
each year. 


Slight; sandy; low 


Moderate; fair 
trafficability; 5 to 
8 percent slopes. 


Moderate; fair 
tra fficability. 


Moderate; fair 
trafficability ; 
numerous small 
iron concretions 
on surface. 


Moderate; fair 
tra fficability. 


Moderate; fair 
tra ficability. 


Moderate; fair 
trafficability. 


Moderate; fair 
trafficability. 


Moderate; fair 
trafficability. 


Moderate; sandy; 


Moderate; sandy; 
fair trafficability. 


fair traffeability. 


Severe; flooding 
more than once 
each year for 
periods of 7 days 
to 1 month. 


Severe; flooding 
more than once 
each year for 
periods of 7 days 
to 1 month, 


available water 
capacity. 


Moderate; 5 to 8 
percent slopes; 
low available 
moisture capacity. 


Moderate; fair Moderate; fair 


trafficability. trafficability. 
Slightcs2 222 Ula ighte sess coe ee 
Slight__....--.---.-- Blight.sees Seems 
Moderate; fair Moderate; fair 
trafficability. trafficability. 
Slight__.....-------- 


Slight; sandy_---.--- 


Slight; sandy-.---~- 


Blightsoccncse seeks 


Moderate; moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential; 5 to 8 
percent slopes. 


Moderate; moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderate or severe; 
seasonal high water 
table; moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential; flooding 
in some areas, 


Moderate or severe; 
seasonal high water 
table; moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential; food- 
Ing In some areas. 


Moderate; sandy; 
low available 
water capacity. . 


Severe; flooding 
more than once 
each year for 
periods of 7 days 
to 1 month. 


Slight; sandy. 


Moderate; 5 to 8 
percent slopes. 


Moderate; seasonal 
high water table; 
moderate or low 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderate; moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential, 

Slight. 

Slight or moderate; 


seasonal high 
water table. 


Slight. 
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TABLE 12.—Degrees of limitation for selected nonfarm uses—Continued 


Soil series and 
map symbol 


Residences with pub- 
lic or community 
sewage systems 


Orangeburg (OeC2)- 

Pelham (PIA)------- 

Red Bay (RgA, 
RgB2). 

Red Bay (RgC2)__. . 

Sawyer-Susque- 
hanna (SSB, 


SSC2, SUB2): 
Sawyer. ------- 


Susquehanna -_~ 
Swamp (Swa)------ 
Tifton (TuA, TuB, 


TuB2). 


Tifton (TuC2)__--_- 


Slight__.----.-..--- 

Severe; high water 
table; flooding. 

Slights 2.2cscc25caun 


Severe; high shrink- 
swell potential. 


Severe; high shrink- 
swell potential. 


Severe; water at or 
near the surface 
most of the time. 


Slight. _...--.------ 


Blight: .Lssess.cueus 


Filter fields for 


septic-tank systems | 
| Campsites and inten- 


Recreational facilities ! 


sive play areas 


Pienic grounds 


Structures for light 
industry 


Severe; high water 
table; flooding. 


Severe; percolation 
slower than 75 
minutes per inch. 


Severe; percolation 
slower than 75 
minutes per inch, 


Severe; water at or 
near the surface 
most of the time. 


Moderate; percola- 
tion 45 to 75 
minutes per inch 
in lower part of 
profile. 


Moderate; percola- 
tion 45 to 75 
minutes per inch 
in lower part of 


Moderate; 5 to 8 
percent slopes. 


Severe; high water 
table; flooding. 


Moderate; 5 to 8 
percent slopes. 


Moderate; fair traf- 
ficability; 5 to 8 
percent slopes in 
some areas. 


Moderate; fair traf- 
ficability; 5 to 8 
percent slopes in 
some areas. 


Severe; water at or 
near the surface 
most of the time. 


Slight; numerous 
pebbles on 
surface. 


Moderate; 5 to 8 
percent slopes; 
numerous pebbles 
on surface. 


Slight...--..------- 


Severe; high water 
table; flooding. 


Slight:.20sssecsese 


Slight..-----..__-.- 


Moderate; fair 
trafficability. 


Moderate; fair 
trafficability. 


Severe; water at or 
near the surface 
most of the time. 


Slight. -.scoscl ene. 


SlightizccccsceSencue 


Moderate; 5 to 8 
percent slopes. 


Severe; high water 
table; flooding. 


Slight. 


Moderate; 5 to 8 
percent slopes. 


Severe; high shrink- 
swell potential. 


Severe; high gshrink- 
swell potential. 


Severe; water at or 
near the surface 
most of the time. 


Moderate; moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential, 


Moderate; 5 to 8 
percent slopes; 
moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 


profile. 


Wagram (WeA, Slight. .2-c2scneecc 


WeB). 


Slight; sandy; low 
available water 
capacity. 


Slight; sandy; low Slight; sandy.____.-. 
available water 


capacity. 


Slight; sandy. 


! Trafficability refers to the movement by people on foot, on horseback, or in small vehicles, such as golf carts. 


Plants and animals 


The kinds and numbers of plants and animals that live 
in and on the soil are governed largely by the climate 
and to a lesser and varying degree by each of the other 
environmental factors—parent material, climate, relief, 
and time. 

In each cubic foot of most soils in Dougherty County, 
there are millions of micro-organisms, numerous small 
plants, and many insects and other small animals. The 
micro-organisms, including bacteria and fungi, help to 
weather rock and to decompose organic material. They 
are most numerous in the uppermost few inches of soil. 
Earthworms and other small invertebrates ingest soil 
material, alter its chemical properties, and mix it with 
other soil material. 

The larger plants furnish organic matter and transfer 
mineral elements from the subsoil to the surface layer. 


After these elements have been taken in by the plant 
roots in the subsoil, they are carried upward and assimi- 
lated by the plant tissues. The minerals and much or- 
ganic matter are then returned to the upper part of the 
soil as fallen fruit, leaves, twigs, stems, dead roots, and 
whole plants decay. Decaying leaves partly replace 
plant nutrients that are washed out of the surface layer 
by percolating water. The uprooting of trees brings soil 
material from the subsoil to the surface layer. 

Many of the trees that were important in soil forma- 
tion in this county are of kinds that shed their leaves 
each year, and many had roots that penetrated deep into 
the soil, Mixed forests of pine and hardwoods covered 
the uplands, and gum and cypress the flood plains. The 
pcereronn consisted chiefly of bay, maple, and swamp 
holly. 

Man has influenced the formation of soils by clearing 
the forests, cultivating the soils, and introducing new 
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kinds of plants. Except for accelerated erosion and loss 
of organic matter, few results of these activities are yet 
apparent. Some may not become apparent for centuries, 
although the complex of living organisms that affect soil 
formation has been drastically changed as a result of 
man’s activities. 


Climate 


The climate in Dougherty County is warm and humid. 
The summers are long and hot, and the winters are short 
and mild. In this kind of climate, the decay of minerals, 
the dissolution of bases, and the translocation of clay 
proceed rapidly. Iron oxidizes in the soils that have 
good internal drainage, and organic matter decays rapid- 
ly. The rapidly permeable soils are highly leached. 
Many of the soils are moist or saturated much of the 
year. 


Relief 


Relief, through its effect on drainage, erosion, tempera- 
ture, and plant cover, modifies the effects of climate and 
vegetation on soil formation. 

Most of Dougherty County is nearly level or very 
gently sloping, but a small part is gently rolling, The 
elevation ranges from about 170 feet along the Flint 
River to about 800 feet in the southeastern part of the 
county. Three general types of landscapes are recog- 
nized: low flats, broad ridges broken with rounded de- 
pressions, and gently rolling hills. 

The flats occur along streams, They have a high water 
table, and they are flooded each year. The soils are mod- 
erately well drained to very poorly drained, and they 
have a gray or mottled subsoil. 

On the broad ridges, the water table is several feet be- 
low the surface, except in the rounded depressions. 
Where the water table is low, the soils are well drained 
and moderately well drained and are predominantly red 
to yellowish red in color. In the depressions, where the 
water table is high, the soils are moderately well drained 
to poorly drained and have a gray or mottled subsoil. 

A small area in the eastern and southeastern part of 
the county is gently rolling and is dissected by small 
streams. ‘The water table in this area is several feet be- 
low the surface. The soils are moderately well drained 
and well drained. They are yellowish brown to red in 
color, and in places the subsoil is mottled. 

Time 

The length of time required for a mature soil to de- 
velop depends largely upon the other factors. A mature 
soil profile is one that has easily recognized zones of 
eluviation (A horizon) and of illuviation (B horizon). 
Less time is generally required for a soil to develop in a 
humid, warm area where the vegetation is rank than in a 
dry or cold area where the vegetation is scant. Gener- 
ally, less time is required if the parent material is coarse 
textured than if it is fine textured. 

Generally, older soils show a greater deevee of horizon 
differentiation than younger ones. For example, the 
smoother uplands in the county have been in the process 
of soil formation for a long time and have well-differen- 
tiated horizons. But on the broad flats along’ the larger 
streams, the soil material has not been in place long 
enough for well-differentiated horizons to develop. 


Classification of the Soils by Higher Categories 


Classification consists of an orderly grouping of soils 
according to a system designed to make it easier to re- 
member soil characteristics and interrelationships. 
Classification is also useful in organizing and applying 
the results of experience and research. Soils are placed 
in narrow classes for use in detailed soil surveys and for 
application of knowledge within farms and fields. The 
many thousands of narrow classes are then grouped in 
progressively fewer and broader classes in successively 
higher categories, so that information can be applied to 
large geographic areas. 

‘T'wo systems of classifying soils are used in the United 
States. The older of these systems was adopted in 19388 
(3) and later revised and expanded (9). The other? 
has been in general use by the Soil Conservation Service 
since January 1965, though it is undergoing continual 
study, This current system consisis of six categories. 
Beginning with the most inclusive, these categories are 
the order, the suborder, the great group, the subgroup, 
the family, and the series. The criteria for classification 
are soil properties that are measurable or observable, but 
the properties are selected so that soils of similar genesis 
are grouped together. Placement of some soil series in 
the current system of classification, particularly in fami- 
lies, may change as more precise information becomes 
available. Readers interested in the development of this 
“en should search for the latest available literature 
ny 
7). 

Table 18 shows the classification of the soil series of 
Dougherty County according to the current system. New 
soil series must be established and concepts of some es- 
tablished series, especially older ones that have been used 
little in recent years, must be revised in the course of the 
soil survey program across the country. A proposed new 
series has tentative status until review of the series con- 
cept at state, regional, and national levels of responsi- 
bility for soil classification result in a judgment that the 
new series should be established. All of the soil series 
described in this publication except the Albany series 
have been established earlier. The Albany series had 
tentative status when the survey was sent to the printer. 

The categories of the current system are defined 
briefly in the following paragraphs. 

Orver: In the order, soils are grouped according to 
properties that seem to result from the same processes 
acting to about the same degree on soil material. Ten 
soil orders are recognized in the current system: Enti- 
sols, Vertisols, Inceptisols, Aridisols, Mollisols, Spodo- 
sols; Alfisols, Ultisols, Oxisols, and Histosols. Entisols, 
Alfisols, and Ultisols are represented in Dougherty County. 

Entisols are recent mineral soils that lack genetic hori- 
zons or have only the beginnings of such horizons. 

Alfisols are mineral soils that have a clay-enriched B 
horizon that has a base saturation of more than 85 per- 
cent in some parts. 

Ultisols are mineral soils that have a clay-enriched 
horizon and have a base saturation of less than 35 per- 
cent at a depth of 50 inches below the top of the clay- 
enriched horizon. 


SOIL CLASSIFI- 
1960. 


7Unitep Srates DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
CATION, A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM. {TH APPROXIMATION. 
(Supplement issued in March 1967.] 
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TABLE 13.—Sotl series in Dougherty County classified into higher categories 


Current classification 
Series 

Family Subgroup Order 
Albany....----------------- Loamy, siliceous, thermic..-.-.----------- Aquie Grossarenic Paleudults_-__--------- Ultisols. 
Americus__----_------------ Coarse loamy, siliceous, thermic Humic Psammentic Paleudults____.--_.--- Ultisols. 
Bladen.....-_.-.----------- Clayey, mixed, thermic_....-.--.---------- Typie Ochraquults_.-.._---_------------- Ultisols. 
Carnegie__......------------ Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic_-.-..-.-.--- Plinthic Paleudults.-.-.----------------- Ultisols. 
CVD eo cc eecceasccecssees Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic....-....------- Typic Hapludults.....-..--------------- Ultisols. 
Dunboricccsececeseet ele cee Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic__-...-----.---- Aquic Paleudults____-_-___--_-_..--------- Ultisols. 
Hiistisecoccgteccsweteccctecs Sandy, siliceous, thermic. Psammentic Paleudults..--...----------- Ultisols. 
Wie eee eat a Clayey, mixed, thermic.._-_.-..-.-------- Aquic Hapludults.._...-..-------------- Ultisols. 
Goldsboro... nono nea neew neue Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic_----..------ Aquic Paleudults______.-._----_--------- Ultisols. 
Oradycec 22 oo sewer seta Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic....-.---------- Typie Ochraquults__-_ Ultisols. 
Greenville. __...-.----..---- Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic.--.....-------- Humic Paleudults_.--.-.---------------- Ultisols. 
Irvington 22.0. sceeeneenes Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic_.-_._._.---- Plinthic Ochreptie Fragiudults.-...---.--- Ultisols. 
LAP OT Sin ole ee Fine loamy over clayey, mixed, thermic...-| Aquic Paleudults_____...---------------- Ultisols. 
Lakeland. ..._..------------ Siliceous, acid, thermic, coated_.-..-.----- Typic Quartzipsamments.___.___---_----- Entisols. 
TUGY so :ec's cate eceeeesecse Loamy, siliceous, thermic._.-_------------ Arenic Paleudults____--.-.-------------- Ultisols. 
Lynchburg....-------------- Fine loamy, siliceous, thermi¢...---------- Aeric Ochraquults_.._-------------------- Ultisols. 
Martboro__....------------- Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic....-..--.------ Typie Paleudults.........-.-.----.------ Ultisols. 
Norfolke:.c2ce oe Go es Fine loamy, siliceous, thermie__._..-.----- Typic Paleudults___.._..--.-.--.-------- Ultisols. 
Ooillie a. sce siabeecmeseseaoes Loamy, siliceous, thermic_...-_.---------- Aquic Arenic Paleudults._--_----------.-- Ultisols. 
Orangeburg__--------------- Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults__.-..__.-_------------- Ultisols. 
Pelhamigs:4020.c5 sentences Loamy, siliceous, thermic_-..------------- Arenic Ochraquults._._.... 22-2 Ultisols. 
Red Bay__----------------- Fine loamy, siliccous, thermic._.....___-~-- Humic Paleudulis.._...-.---.-2-2-- 2. Ultisols. 
Sawyer__..------------------ Fine silty over clayey, mixed, thermic. ____- Aquic Paleudults._______-_.-----------.- Ultisols. 
Susquehanna____-.---------- Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic... .----_-- Vertic Paleudalts________-___---_-------- Alfisols. 
PitON soe emesis Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic ..-.---.----- Plinthic Paleudults___... 2222-22222 eee Ultisols. 
W agratevecsvecee wee task Loamy, siliceous, thermic.....------------ Arenie Paleudults.-_.____.-------------- Ultisols. 


Susorper: Each order is subdivided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of soil characteristics that seem to 
produce classes having the greatest genetic similarity. 
The suborders have a narrower climatic range than the 
order. The criteria for suborders reflect either the pres- 
ence or absence of waterlogging or soil differences result- 
ing from climate or vegetation. 

Great Group: Each suborder is divided into great 
groups according to the presence or absence of genetic 
horizons and the arrangement of these horizons. 

Sunerove: Each great group is divided into sub- 
groups, one representing the central (typic) concept of 
the group and others, called intergrades, the soils which 
have mostly the properties of one great group but also 
have one or more properties of the soils of another great 
group, suborder, or order. 

Famirairs: Each subgroup is divided into families, 
primarily on the basis of properties important to plant 
growth. Some of the properties considered are texture, 
mineralogy, reaction, soil temperature, permeability, con- 
sistence, and thickness of horizons. 


Additional Facts About the County 


Dougherty County was established in 1858. Accord- 
ing to the U.S. Census, the population in 1960 was 75,680 
for the county and 55,890 for the city of Albany. 

Since early settlement, Dougherty County has been 
mainly agricultural. Cotton, once the chief cash crop, 
is now grown on only about 1,400 acres. About 8 per- 
cent of the acreage is owned by a paper company and 
managed entirely for timber production. About 42 per- 


cent of the acreage is in large plantations that are used 
for general farming and managed for wildlife produc- 
tion. Livestock and livestock products, especially cattle 
and calves, are the leading sources of income in the 
county. The principal crops are corn, peanuts, oats, cot- 
ton, pecans, hay, and pasture grasses, 

The major industries include the processing of food 
and the manufacturing of textiles, clothing, fertilizer, 
farm equipment, mobile homes, and golf clubs. 

Buslines, airlines, several railroads, and many high- 
ways provide transportation. 


Relief and Drainage 


Most of Dougherty County has level or very gently 
sloping relief and prominently developed “sinks,” or 
depressions, ranging from a few hundred to several hun- 
dred acres in size. Most of the depressions lack natural 
outlets and are drained mainly through underground 
channels. After heavy rains, they are covered with 
water for periods of a few weeks to several months. A 
small acreage, largely in the eastern and southeastern 
parts of the county, has gently rolling relief and less 
numerous sinks than most of the county. It has an ele- 
vation of about 300 feet at its highest point, which is 
about 100 feet higher than the level or very gently slop- 
ing areas. 

The Flint River flows from north to south through 
the central part of the county and drains most of the 
county. It has a well-defined channel lined with steep 
bluffs 10 to 20 feet high. Within the county, this river 
is fed mostly through underground channels. All other 
streams in the county eventually flow into it, but most of 
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these do not reach the river within the county. The 
principal streams flowing into it within the county are 
Piney Woods Creek, Dry Creek, and Muckafoonee Creek. 
Cooleewahee Creek and Chickasawhatchee Creek and 
their tributaries drain the western part of the county. 
These streams flow sluggishly through wide swampy 
areas and, in many places, lack a well-defined channel. 


Water Supply 


Wells that penetrate into Ocala limestone furnish most 
of the water for domestic use, supply irrigation water in 
a few places, and provide water for a few industries. 
Most domestic wells in the county are 3 inches in diam- 
eter and 100 to 200 feet in depth (22). The Flint River, 
one of the largest streams in Georgia, supplies plenty of 
water for processing and disposing of industrial wastes. 
Its flow averaged 8,880 million gallons a day between 
1937 and 1955 (8). Artesian wells supply water for the 
city of Albany, 
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Glossary 


Acidity, soil. Sco Reaction. 

Alluvium, Soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has been 
deposited on land by streams. 

Available water capacity. The capacity of a soil to hold water in a 
form available to plants. Amount of moisture held in a soil 
between field capacity, or about one-third atmosphere of ten- 
sion, and the wilting coefficient, or about 15 atmospheres of 
tension. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 
millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material 
that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and 
less than 40 percent silt. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various sizes, shapes, 
and colors, consisting of concentrations of compounds or of 
soil grains cemented together. The composition of some con- 
cretions is unlike that of the surrounding soil. Calcium 
carbonate and iron oxide are examples of material commonly 
found in concretions. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 
lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used 
to describe consistence are— 

Cemenied—Vlard and brittle; little affected by moistening. 

Friable-—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure 
between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together 
into a lump. 

Firm.— When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Hard-——-When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be broken 
with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Loose.—Noncoherent; will not hold together in a mass. 

Plastic-—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled 
between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. 

Sticky—When wet, adheres to other material, and tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart, rather than to pull free 
from other material. 

Drainage, soil. The rapidity and extent of the removal of water 
from the soil, in relation to additions, especially by runoff, by 
flow through the soil to underground spaces, or by a combina- 
tion of both processes. 

Flood plain. Nearly level land, consisting of stream sediments, 
that borders a stream and is subject to flooding unless pro- 
tected artificially. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle, subsurface horizon that is very low in 
organic matter and clay but is rich in silt or very fine sand. 
The layer is seemingly cemented when dry, has a hard or very 
hard consistence, and has a high bulk density in comparison 
with the horizon or horizons above it. When moist, the fragi- 
pan tends to rupture suddenly if pressure is applied, rather 
than to deform slowly. The layer is generally mottled, is 
slowly or very slowly permeable to water, and has few or 
many bleached fracture planes that form polygons. Fragi- 
pans are a few inches to several feet thick; they gencrally 
occur below the B horizon, 15 to 40 inches below the surface. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the sur- 
face, that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes. 

Mottled. Irregularly marked with spots of different colors that 
vary in number and size. Motitling in soils usually indicates 
poor aeration and lack of drainage. Descriptive terms are as 
follows: Abundance—few, common, and many; size—jine, me- 
dium, and coarse; and contrast—faint, distinet, and prominent. 
The size measurements are these: jine, less than 5 millimeters 
(about 0.2 inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension; 
medium, ranging from 5 millimeters to 15 millimeters (about 
0.2 to 0.6 inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension; and 
coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch) in diameter 
along the greatest dimension. 

Parent material (soil), The horizon of weathered rock or partly 
weathered soil material from which soil has formed; horizon C 
in the soil profile, 

Permeability. The quality that enables a soil horizon to transmit 
water or air. Terms used to describe permeability are as 
follows: very slow, slow, moderately slow, moderate, moderately 
rapid, and very rapid. 
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Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil type, scrics, or other unit in 
the soil classification system made because of differences in 
the soil that affect its management but do not affect its classi- 
fication in the natural landseape. <A soil type, for example, 
may be divided into phases because of differences in slope, 
stoniness, thickness, or some other characteristic that affects 
management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, ex- 
pressed in pH. values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is precisely 
neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. An 
acid, or “‘sour,’’ soil is one that gives an acid reaction; an 
alkaline soil is one that is alkaline in reaction. In words, the 
degrees of acidity or alkalinity are expressed thus: 


pH pit 
Extremely acid__ Below 4.5 Mildly alkaline._ 7.4 to 7.8 
Very strongly 4.5 to 5.0 Moderately 7.9 to 84 
acid. alkaline. 
Strongly acid_... 5.1 to 5.5 Strongly alka- 8.5 to 9.0 
Medium acid___. 5.6 to 6.0 line. 

Slightly acid__-. 6.1 to 6.5 Very strongly 9.1 and 
Neutral__.----- 6.6 to 7.3 alkaline. higher 
Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered 

collectively. 
Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral ranging from 


0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. Most sand 
grains consist of quartz, but sand may be any mineral composi- 
tion. As a textural class, soil that is 85 percent or more sand 
and not more than 10 percent clay. 
Series, soil. A group of soils developed from a particular type of 
parent material and having genetic horizons that, except for 
texture of the surface layer, are similar in differentiating char- 
acteristics and in arrangement in the profile. 

As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that range in 
diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the 
lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter), As a textural 
class, soil that is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 per- 
cent clay. 

A natural, three-dimensional body on the earth’s surface that 
supports plants and that has properties resulting from the 
integrated effect of climate and living matter acting upon 
parent material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 
Soil separates. Mincral-particles, less than 2 millimeters in equiva- 

lent diameter and ranging between specificd size limits. The 
names and sizes of separates recognized in the United States 
are as follows: Very coarse sand (2.0 millimeters to 1,0 milli- 
meter); coarse sand (1.0 to 0.5 millimeter); medium sand (0.5 
to 0.25 millimeter); fine sand (0.25 to 0.10 millimeter); very 
fine sand (0.10 to 0.05 millimeter); silt (0.05 to 0.002 milli 
meter); and clay (less than 0.002 millimeter). The separates 


Silt. 


Soil. 
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recognized by the International Society of Soil Science are as 
follows: I (2.0 millimeters to 0.2 millimeter); IT (0.2 to 0.02 
millimeter); ITI (0.02 to 0.002 millimeter); IV Qess than 0.002 
millimeter). 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent material, 
in which the processes of soil formation are active. The solum 
in mature soil includes the A and B horizons. Generally, the 
characteristics of the material in these horizons are unlike 
those of the underlying material. The living roots and other 
plant and animal life characteristic of the soil are largely 
confined to the solum. 

Siructure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from ad- 
joining aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal 
mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. The principal 
forms of soil structure are—platy (laminated), prismatic (ver- 
tical axis of aggregates longer than horizontal), and granular. 
Structureless soils are (1) sengle grain (each grain by itself, as 
in dune sand) or (2) massive (the particles adhering together 
without any regular cleavage, as in many claypans and 
hardpans), 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the 
profile below plow depth. 

Substratum, Any layer beneath the solum, or true soil; the C 
horizon, 

Surface soil. 
in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in thickness. 
plowed layer. 

Terrace (geological). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or un- 
dulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea, Stream ter- 
races are frequently called second bottoms, as contrasted to 
flood plains, and are seldom subject to overflow. Marine 
terraces were deposited by the sea and are generally wide. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay 
particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order 
of inereasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, 
sandy loam, loam, silt loam, sili, sandy clay loam, clay loam, 
silly clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, ancl sandy loam classes may be further divided by 
specifying ‘‘coarse,” “fine,” or ‘very fine.” 

Type, soil. A subdivision of the soil series that ig made on the 
basis of differences in the texture of the surface layer. 

Understory. The part of a forest that is below the upper crown 
canopy. Contrasts with overstory, 

Upland (geologic). Land consisting of material unworked by water 
in recent geologic time and lying, in gencral, at a higher ele- 
vation than the alluvial plain or stream terrace. Land above 
the lowlands along rivers, 

Volumetric change. The volume change in a soil mass that occurs 
when the content of moisture is reduced from a specified mois- 
ture content to its content at the limit of shrinkage. This 
change in volume is expressed as a perecentage of the soil mass 
when it is dry. 


The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent 
The 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Orangeburg-Red Bay-Grady association: Deep, well- 
drained soils that have a subsoil of yellowish-red 

to dark-red sandy clay loam and are on broad undulating 
uplands; and poorly drained, grayish soils in depressions 


Greenville-Grady association: Deep, well-drained soils 
that have a subsoil of dark-red sandy clay and are on 

broad undulating uplands; and poorly drained, grayish 
soils in depressions 


Swamp-Alluvial land association: Very poorly drained 
or poorly drained loamy and sandy alluvium covered 
with water or wet most of the year 


Tifton-Carnegie association: Well-drained, pebbly soils 
that have a subsoil of yellowish-brown to red sandy clay 
loam or sandy clay and are on gently rolling uplands 


|zagora-Dunbar-Flint association: Nearly level, moderately 
well drained or somewhat poorly drained soils that have 
a clayey or loamy subsoil and are on stream terraces 


Lakeland-Eustis association: Deep, somewhat excessively 
drained or excessively drained sandy soils in broad 
undulating areas 


_@__ county 


EHAW. 


4: STATE PARK 


Lynchburg-Irvington-Goldsboro association: Nearly level, 
somewhat poorly drained or moderately well drained loamy 
soils on uplands 


Dunbar-Izagora-Bladen association: Moderately well 
drained to poorly drained, frequently flooded soils 
along the Flint River 
April 1967 
SCALE IN MILES 
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CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 


SOIL LEGEND WORKS AND STRUCTURES BOUNDARIES 


SOIL SURVEY DATA 


Highways and roads National or state 
The first letter in each symbol is the initial one of the soil name. If the third letter is a capital it shows the range of slope, 
from A, less than 2 percent, to E, 12 to 17 percent. Most symbols without a slope letter are those of nearly level soils or 
land types, but some are for land types that have a considerable range in slope. Soils that are named as eroded or severely 
eroded have a final number, 2 or 3, In their symbol. 


100] eect County Soil boundary 


SYMBOL 


AdA 
ArB 
Avp 


BiA 
CoB2 


CoC2 
coc2 


NAME 


Albany sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Americus loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
Alluvial land, wet 


Bladen loam 


Carnegie sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eraded 

Carnegie sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

Cuthbert—Orangeburg complex, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Cuthbert—Orangeburg complex, 12 to 17 percent slopes 


Dunbar, {zagora, and Bladen soils 
Dunbar-—-Izagoro—Biaden complex 
Dune land 


Eustis loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
Eustis loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 


Flint fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Flint fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


Grady clay loam 

Goldsboro sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Greenville sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Greenville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Greenville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Greenville sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

Greenville sandy clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Greenville sandy cloy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Grady soils 


trvington sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Izagora—Dunbar loamy fine sands 


Local alluvial land 

Lucy loamy send, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Lucy loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Lucy loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
Lynchburg sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Marlbore sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Qcilla loamy sands, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Pelham loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Red Bay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Red Bay loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Red Bay loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 


Sawyer—Susquehanna cobbly loamy sands, 0 to 5 
percent slopes 

Sawyer—Susquehanna cobbly loamy sands, 2 to 8 
percent slopes, eroded 


Sawyer—Susquehanna loamy sands, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 


eroded 
Swamp 


Tifton sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Tifton sandy-loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Tifton sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 


Wagram loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Wagram loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


GOOd MOOK on.rennssesntiniescseseee Reservation . : and symbol 

POOF MOOK aeesceccsseccessssseeseeeee = Land grant... se Gravel 

Trail pascndendti ween Gaede seats Smali park. cemetery, airport ....... Stony, very stony 
Highway markers Rock outcrops 

National Interstate Chert fragments 

LISS cs wetted tot ieee hs DRAINAGE Clay spot 

State or county wenn Streams, double-line Sand spot 


Railroads 
Perennial .......... weited nese Gumbo. or:scabby ‘spot 


Single track esccsceoe on sees ads ; 
Intermittent on tts ae Made land 


Multiole track ee t 
Streams, single-line Severelyreroded ‘spot 


Abandoned : Blowout, wind erosion vou 
Perennial 


Bridges and crossings isidemitignt 
Bene Crossable with tillage 


implements .,......... a ewisoaane 
Trail, foot 3 
Not crossable with tillage 


Railroad implements 


Unclassified ........0.. Vneosven 


Canals and ditches 
Lakes and ponds 


R. R. over Perennial 


R. R. under 


flowin, 
Tunnel e 


Buildings 


School.” Jesceek yd sraccwitiacetal, Marsh or swamp 


Church, cites ttt urgent Wet spot 


Station Alluvial fan.........+ 


Mines and Quarries Drainage end ......-- F 


Mine dump 


RELIEF 


Pits, gravel or other i ie Escarpments 


Power line Bedrock WV YY YYY YY EY yyy, 


Pipeline Leila tei Se ita esteenlS asses Other MAMA 


Cemetery eeeceeseessesessecmmrteranene Prominent Peak — onccvseccsccseceenen it 


Dams? “verre ete mid 8 tse atle Jo = Depressions 
5 : Large Small 
Crossable with tillage sin, 


Levee 2 
IMPlEMENLS .......ceecsesescececcesseseecee aye 9 


TBARS» cpssccpcdecoeettnsese ae Not crossable with tillage CT 
IMPlEMENS ooeeccesecceeceesseeseseseeeee Bie ® Soil map constructed 1966 by Cartographic Division, 


Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1964 aerial 
sss photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Georgia 
Gint plane coordinate system, west zone, transverse 

Mercator projection, 1927 North American datum. 


Contains water most of 


Forest fire or lookout statian - 
thestimie .siecanie seat 


245-890 O - 67 (Face p, 64) 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


[For a full description of a mapping unit, read both the description of the mapping unit and the description of the soil series to which the mapping unit belongs. 


[See table 1, page 6, for the approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils and table 2, page 33, for estimated average yields per acre. 


For facts 


about the engineering properties of the soils, turn to the section beginning on page 43, and for facts about recreational uses of the soils, see the section 


beginning on page 56] 


Symbol Soil 
AdA Albany sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes---------------- 
ArB Americus loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes-~------- 
Avp Alluvial land, wet---------------~------------+---+- 
BiA Bladen loame------------ 22-2 2-2 n eee nee e ne seesaw 
CoB2 Carnegie sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

er odedq~--- nnn enn nnn nn nn $e ee ee een ene 
CoC2 Carnegie sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

CT Oded oo oman nen wenn en en nw ne en wenn nee ene enone en 
coc2 Cuthbert-Orangeburg complex, 5 to 8 percent 

slopes, eroded--------------------------- waon--e 
COE Cuthbert-Orangeburg complex, 12 to 17 percent 

8 Lopes --- 2 een nn nnn nn nr enn nnn nnn 
Dib Dunbar, Izagora, and Bladen soils----------------- 
Dob Dunbar-Izagora~Bladen complex--------------e------ 
Dsl Dune land----------------------------------------- 
EqB Eustis loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes---------- 
EqC Eustis loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes-------- - 
FrA Flint fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes~----- 
FrB Flint fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes------ 
Gel Grady clay loam--------~ are new e mene en nne awaeces ba 
GmA Goldsboro sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------- 
GqB3 Greenville sandy clay loam, 2 to 5 percent 

slopes, severely eroded--------------e-een-----= 
GqC3 Greenville sandy clay loam, 5 to 8 percent 

slopes, severely eroded------------------------- 
Grd ss Grady soils---+--------- ween een eneeee enscsentesc- = 
GoA Greenville sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------ 
GoB Greenville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes------ 
GoB2 Greenville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

eroded -<- 520022 n nw on ee nn no on en ene 
GoC2 Greenville sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

er ded -------- 22-2 nee nn enn nn nner e nn ee Be 
IgA Irvington sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------~ 
Iza Izagora-Dunbar loamy fine sands------------------- 
Lem Local alluvial land----------------------- eon eene = 
IMA Lucy loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes--------~--- 

1/ 


Not placed in a woodland suitability group. 
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7 TIIw-1 30 

7 IIIs-1 31 

7 Vw-3 32 

8 IIIw-2 30 

8 IIIe-4 

8 IVve-4 

9 VIe-1 

9 VIile-2 7 

10 TIw-2 28 2 39 
10 IIw-2 28 2 39 
10 VIIIs-1 33 (G/) -- 
10 IIIs-1 31 5 

11 IVs-l 32 5 

1L IIw-3 28 2 

11 IIe=3 27 2 

12 Vwel 32 4 

12 IIw-2 2 

13 IIle~2 29 1 

13 IVe-2 

13 Vwel 32 

13 I-2 26 

13 IIe-2 

13 IIe-2 

14 Iile-2 

14 Ilw-2 28 

15 IIw-2 28 

16 IIw-1 27 

16 IIs-1 29 
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Symbol Soil 
IMB Lucy loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes-----------= 
LMG Lucy loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes----------~- 
LpB Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes------------ -- 
LtA Lynchburg sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------- 
MzB Marlboro sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-------- 
NhA Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes-------- - 
NhB Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes--------- 
OeA Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes------ 
OeB Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent 

S$ Lope Soren nnn ene errr enn ne rer rere ne cere nre= 
OeB2 Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

eroded-----+--+------------------- = 2-2-5 e 
OeC2 Orangeburg loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

eroded--------- 2-2 - oon no nn nn on ee ee ee ee 
OhA Ocilla loamy sands, 0 to 2 percent slopes--------- 
PIA Pelham loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes--------- - 
RgA Red Bay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes~-------- 
RgB2 Red Bay loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

eroded-------------- enena---- Sac etecsoesesSs wee 
RgC2 Red Bay loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

OTOde dae nna wn enn ewe wn ww en ene cee e ween enecenenee << 
SSB Sawyer-Susquehanna cobbly loamy sands, 0 to 5 

percent slopes---------9---- nnn ene nen rene nee 
SSC2 Sawyer-Susquehanna cobbly loamy sands, 2 to 8 

percent slopes, eroded------------------------ a) 
SUB2 Sawyer-Susquehanna loamy sands, 2 to 5 percent 

slopes, eroded--------------------- wan--e-eee--- a 
Swa  Swamprr nor rrr rn rr rrr rrr ners reer n nn rec eeen 
TuA Tifton sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes---------- 
TuB Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-----<--- - 
TuB2 Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

CLTOded <= - oan nn nnn nn ee en ee er nee nee 
TuC2 Tifton sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

Cratels ts Cee ee en 
WeA Wagram loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes---------- 
WeB Wagram loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes--------- - 


Woodland 
De- Capability suitability 
scribed unit group 
on 
page Symbol 
16 IIs-1 
17 IIte-5 30 
16 Ivs-1 32 
17 IIw-2 28 
18 Iie-2 26 
18 I-1 26 
18 TIIe-1 26 
19 I-1 
19 IIe-1 
19 IIe-1 
20 Iile-1l 
19 IIIw-1l 30 
20 IVw-4 32 
21 I-l 
21 IIe-1 
21 IIIe-1 
21 IIlIe-3 
21 IITIe-3 
22 IfIe-3 
22 VIilw-1 33 
23 I-2 26 
23 Iie-2 
23 Tle-2 
23 IIIe-2 
23 Tis-1 29 
24 TIs-1 29 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1966 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the University of Georgia College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1966 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the University of Georgia College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1966 as part of a soil survey by the Soll Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the University of Georgia College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1966 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the University of Georiga College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1966 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the University of Georiga College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1966 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the University of Georiga College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1966 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the University of Georiga College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
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